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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


We trust that The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine is rendering a distinct service to 
workers in vocational guidance everywhere 
and to the general field of education by 
presenting herewith carefully prepared ac- 
counts of the guidance activities now car- 
ried on in Pittsburgh, as written by the 
workers themselves, although their names 
do not appear in individual articles. 

It will be interesting to give our readers 
brief information in regard to members of 
the Department of Vocational Guidance. 
The success of the department is due very 
largely to the wise foresight and coépera- 
tion of Dr. William M. Davidson, Superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
Some of the personnel of the department 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
directing and developing vocational guid- 
ance in Pittsburgh are likewise educators of 
national reputation. 

During the last seven years the work has 
been carried on under the special super- 
vision of Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools. Mr. Leavitt was 
well known in the very first years of voca- 
tional guidance in Boston as a public school 
man deeply interested in the work. Upon 
going to the University of Chicago he of- 
fered, in the fall of 1910, a graduate course 
entitled ‘“‘ Vocational Guidance,”’ which has 
been given continuously since that time. 
This was the first course given in the field 
following that established by The Vocation 
Bureau of Boston in the same year for the 
training of the Boston school vocational 
counselors. At present Mr. Leavitt is a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh, with the title of “Lecturer,” 
where he conducts a course in vocational 
guidance. He has given summer courses in 
the subject in the University of Wisconsin; 
Harris Teachers College at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Pennsylvania State College; the Al- 
bany, New York, Teachers College; and the 
Buffalo Normal School. He has spoken on 
the subject of vocational guidance in teach- 
ers’ institutes in every section of the coun- 
try and is the author of three texts noted 
in the Harvard Bibliography on Vocational 
Guidance. He was Chairman of the Organ- 
ization Committee of the National Voca- 


tional Guidance Association at Grand Rap- 
ids in 1913, and the first President of the 
Association. 

Dr. Edward Rynearson, Director of the 
Department of Vocational Guidance, has 
served as president of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals and the 
National Honor Society. He has appeared 
on the programs of the state educational 
associations of Pennsylvania, Maine, IIli- 
nois, and Kansas. He has also spoken be- 
fore the branch vocational guidance asso- 
ciations of Cleveland, New England, New 
Orleans, and Wichita. He has given courses 
in the summer sessions of Greeley, Teachers 
College at Columbia, and Stanford. He has 
spoken upon vocational guidance before 
classes in secondary education in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He has been Vice- 
President and President of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

Mr. John D. Stark, in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools Employment Service, 
coéperating with the Junior Division of the 
U. 8. Employment Service, and Secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Personnel Association, has 
given courses on guidance and placement in 
the University of Pittsburgh and at the 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 
He has spoken before the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 

Miss Olive N. Loeffler, Placement Secre- 
tary and Counselor of Girls in the Junior 
Division of the United States Employment 
Service, has appeared on the programs of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation, the Pennsylvania State educational 
associations, and of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Branch Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation. She has been secretary of this asso- 
ciation and is now its president. 

Mr. Elmer Spanabel, Mr. John H. Saul, 
Mr. L. L. Hartley, and other Pittsburgh 
counselors have appeared on the programs 
of National and local vocational guidance 
conventions. 

These workers have also written im- 
portant articles upon vocational guidance 
problems for educational magazines and for 
previous issues of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 
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VOCATIONAL AND CURRICULUM GUIDANCE 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 


A system of guidance and placement, 
to be successful, must have the confi- 
dence and the hearty support of the 
Superintendent of Schools. Pittsburgh 
has been fortunate, since the move- 
ment has had from the beginning the 
enthusiastic support of the Superin- 
tendent, Dr. William M. Davidson. 

Realizing, as he did, that no satisfac- 
tory progress in guidance and place- 
ment could be made without the sym- 
pathetic codperation of the high 
schools, the Superintendent insured 
this desirable coéperation by providing 
that the direction of the Department 
should be given to one of the high 
school principals and that the coun- 
selors should be also members of the 
high school faculties. Additional as- 
sistance is provided for the Director 
and an ample allowance of time is given 
for the guidance work of the counsel- 
ors. 

It was the Superintendent’s thought, 
from the beginning, that guidance and 
placement should be clearly differen- 
tiated, but that they should be ar- 
ticulated as closely as possible. The 
organization of the Department, there- 
fore, has two major sub-divisions, guid- 
ance within the schools, and place- 
ment, including subsequent guidance 
in occupation. 

Realizing, however, that these two 
major sub-divisions must be carefully 
codrdinated and also feeling that voca- 
tional guidance, in order to be effec- 
tive, should be inherent in the school 
system rather than to be developed as 
an extra school function, the Superin- 
tendent has created a Vocational Guid- 
ance Staff which serves as the Direc- 
tor’s cabinet. This Staff is constituted 
as follows: 


- The Director of the Department, 
Chairman. 


The Associate Superintendent in 
charge of vocational education 
and guidance. 

The Principal of the Continuation 
School. 

The official in direct charge of the 
Public School Employment Ser- 
vice. 

Two high school counselors. 


The work of guidance in the schools 
is carried out through instructions, 
through guidance literature sent by the 
Director to the several principals of ele- 
mentary and high schools, and through 
the services of the high school coun- 
selors, there being one counselor in each 
high school. 

The organization of this group of 
counselors, under the Director, insures 
a uniformity of ideals and principles 
and, at the same time, permits of de- 
sirable individuality in each high school, 
since the counselor is a member of the 
faculty and therefore works under the 
direct influence and supervision of the 
high school principal. 


PROGRAM OF COUNSELORS 


The intricate and delicate duties of 
the vocational counselors in their deal- 
ings with the large number of individ- 
uals coming under their care can never 
be outlined or controlled by a definite 
program. On the other hand, without 
a program which outlines the work in a 
general way, there is great danger that 
the time of the counselor may be wholly 
consumed with details and that the 
larger work of influencing the whole 
field of school administration may be 


ane 
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neglected. A definite program, also, 
helps in so administering vocational 
guidance in the high school that it may 
serve as a means of acquainting the 
principal and in fact the entire faculty 
with the administrative authority dele- 
gated to the counselors by the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

While the complete program is dis- 
cussed in another section of this maga- 
zine, a few of its general features may 
be noted here. The program empha- 
sizes a different phase of guidance each 
semester. During the first semester, for 
example, the pupils are asked by the 
counselor to fill out the information 
blank. This serves to introduce the 
counselor to the pupils and offers him 
an opportunity to comment in general 
upon occupations, and upon the aims 
of various courses of study. In another 
semester, emphasis is laid upon thor- 
ough preparation of school tasks, look- 
ing forward to work after leaving 
school, while in the eleven A. semester, 
the chief emphasis is laid upon individ- 
ual conferences to the end that each 


pupil’s program may be complete to 
date and that there may be an accurate 
knowledge of what must be accom- 
plished during the senior year, with 
reference to possible vocational aims 
as well as to college entrance require- 


ments. 
PLACEMENT 


There are two placement offices, one 
for children between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age, and one for those be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one. The 
work of these offices is done by six 
placement and field secretaries and as- 
sistant secretaries on full time. The 
organization of the placement work 
permits and encourages direct place- 
ment by the high schools, but main- 
tains the principle of centralized place- 
ment. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 

Since the vocational guidance move- 
ment has been developed so recently, 
few of the counselors have had special 
training for the work in advance, but 
teachers of broad training and sym- 
pathy soon develop into excellent spe- 
cialists. While several of the counselors 
have taken special courses in voca- 
tional guidance and related subjects in 
various colleges, it is safe to say that 
the most effective training has come by 
means of departmental meetings. 

As in all educational organization, 
the efficiency of the department of vo- 
cational guidance is due to the team 
work of its members. This has been 
brought about by the selection of men 
and women who possess the requisite 
personal characteristics, but the bi- 
weekly meetings have welded these in- 
dividuals into one body as nothing else 
could have done. The individual coun- 
selors meet their problems in the 
school and in the home and bring these 
problems to the conferences so that the 
department becomes a clearing house 
accessible to, and freely used by, all 
members. 

New members are being added con- 
stantly to the Department and one of 
the most important functions of the bi- 
weekly meetings is to give these new 
members the greatest possible assist- 
ance in reaching the full measure of 
efficiency in their work of counseling. 
As a means to this end, all members of 
the Department, whether new or old, 
are requested to file with the Director 
any questions or topics whose discus- 
sion might serve to throw new light on 
the many difficult counseling problems. 
A list of such questions and problems 
may be of general interest. 

Few of these questions need be dis- 
cussed by the entire group of coun- 
selors. Several of the topics, however, 
may be made the basis of the inter- 
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change of ideas and experiences be- 
tween two individual members of the 
department. When so used the topics 
are found to be highly suggestive and 
the discussion of them beneficial to the 
department as a whole. The policy of 
the department is largely determined 
by the staff, and this policy forms the 


broad basis of the discussion. 


How- 


ever, the following questions show that 
the problems of the newer members are 
not omitted: 


iB 


10. 


How far can aptitude tests determine the 
life work? 

How are mental tests used in counseling? 
Individual tests to supplement group 
tests. 

How far can we safely go in denying cer- 
tain subjects to some pupils? 

Discuss the value of psychological tests 
in placement work. 

What tests should be given to 9B pupils? 
To what extent do senior high school 
teachers use the intelligence cards? 

Is the classification of pupils according to 
ability a success? 

Should we attempt to develop more psy- 
chological testing within each school? 
What are some of the best methods in 
following up those who have gone into 
industry? In Continuation Schools? 
How to decrease the number of drop-outs 
especially in the 7th and Sth grades. 
What is the influence of the Standard 
Evening High School? 

Would a 
drop-outs in our high schools? 


“coaching teacher’’ lessen the 
Should the counselor visit homes? What 
are the values of these visits? 

Of what use are the “‘drop-out”’ records? 
Could these help in decreasing the num- 
ber in the future? How? 

By whom should the “drop-outs” be 
handled? 

Can there be complete cooperation be- 
tween the schools and the central place- 
ment office? What are some of the best 
methods used in other cities? 


Name some effective ways of using voca- 
tional information other than in the occu- 
pational classes. How can the informa- 
tion be placed before the entire school? 


19. 


20. 


99 


30. 


27 
ob.~ 


~ 2 


Should the civics in the technical course 
of the junior high school be purely voca- 
tional? 

The counselor’s relation to activities. 
How can the activities be used for guid- 
ance? Life career clubs? 

What benefits in vocational guidance 
have been derived from activities in your 
school? 

What types should be guided into voca- 
tional schools? 

When are 
pupil; “You have failed in this subject 
and will not be permitted to continue in 
it’’? 

Class in occupations: 
grades: amount of time given; material 


we justified in saying to a 


objectives; in what 


used; by whom taught. 

Name the advantages of the part-time 
plan. 

Classes of failures to be investigated by 
the counselor. 

Interviewing. Give best setting. Meth- 
ods of procedure in detail. Should pupils 
be taken from study periods? Would it be 
better to arrange for conferences only 
when the need arises? 

How would scholarship aid counselors 
and placement offices? What is Pitts- 
burgh doing for a movement to provide 
scholarships? What can I do to spread a 
knowledge of the need? 

What 


needed? 


lessons in ethics are speci 
Are try-out courses practical in the aca- 
demical courses? 

The value of short courses fo 
pupils who will not remain long 

high school. 

The cou! selor should not | e expects d to 
give allthe guidance. How 
teachers to accept their full resp: 


bility? The parents? 

The object of all guidance 

ance. Give vour method of preset 

the guidance program that boys and gir! 
may use It to the best advantage. 

How permanent are the vocational 
choices of high school pupils? 

How may the counselor function in social 
guidance? 

Give method of breaking down the idea so 
prevalent among foreigners that childr 1 
should go to work as soon as possibl 
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Guidance value of visits to manufactur- 

ing plants. 

Have you checked up the results of your 

guidance? How? Can we work out some 

definite method of testing and checking 

our work? 

What are you doing with the retarded 

pupils:in your school — those who can, 

but will not? 

Advice to a boy of low 1.Q. who is anxious 

to go to college. 

Some pupils might be retained in school 

if Saturday and after-school employment 

could be obtained. How can we get vork 

for them? 

What can be done in the public school for 

(a) The girl of the manufacturing type? 

(b) The girl who wants dressmaking 
only ? 

(c) The girl who wants millinery? 

(d) The girl who wants designing? 

(e) The girl who wants special training 
for Domestic Service? 

Is there a “Student Loan Fund” in your 

school? 

(a) How was the capital furnished? 

(b) Has it been helpful? 

(c) About how many pupils make use of 
it? 

(d) Is it popular with the Student Body? 


The outstanding problem of voca- 
tional guidance is and will continue to 
be for many years the lack of interest 
on the part of the teachers in general 
throughout the system. Probably no 
city has ever put on a more united cam- 
paign for the study of vocational guid- 
ance than did Pittsburgh three years 
ago when the Vocational Guidance Bul- 
letin of Pittsburgh was put in the list of 
required reading for all teachers. 

In connection with the reading of 
this Bulletin by the teachers of 
Pittsburgh there were held numerous 
conferences, and members of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department were in- 
vited to address these conferences on 
the general subject. This attempt to 
inform the entire teaching force of the 
city as to what the principles and prac- 
tices of the Vocational Guidance De- 


partment were, received the hearty en- 
dorsement of the Superintendent of 
Schools, who, in fact, sent out a special 
letter describing the movement and re- 
questing the interested and careful at- 
tention of all teachers to this particular 
feature of the reading circle work for 
the year. 

The most successful guidance does 
not depend upon one or two teachers in 
a school but upon the hearty coépera- 
tion of all the teachers of the school; it 
must be inherent in the work of every 
classroom. Every teacher should catch 
a vision of his or her opportunity and 
should accept a share of the responsi- 
bility for the future of the child. It is 
possible for a teacher to lose sight of the 
child in his narrow ambition to shine 
as a teacher of a special subject. The 
child is the only object of the school; 
all studies and activities should be the 
means and not the end of education. 
The child should be guided through the 
maze of electives and through the after- 
school days. No vocational guidance 
department, no matter how highly or- 
ganized, can be effective without the 
sympathy and coéperation of the whole 
teaching force. 


Our day is preéminently a day of logical 
reasoning and of clear thinking. But it 
is also a day of lofty aspirations and 
of warm, human sympathy. It is a day 
which demands that any program of 


action shall be founded upon facts 
rather than upon theories; upon scien- 
tific proofs, not upon unsupported 
opinions. But it is also a day marked 
by a sensitive social conscience and by 
human faith that the things of the 
spirit are, after all, the eternal things. 
— Dr. Wititiam M. Davipson, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh. 
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THE WORK OF THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR IN THE 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The counselor in the junior high 
school meets the same problem as does 
the counselor in the senior high school, 
and works toward a solution along 
much the same lines. The difficulties 
connected with the proper placement of 
students in high school courses, and the 
most advantageous of subjects within 
those courses, the study and adjust- 
ment of problems of the students affect- 
ing school results, the conscious direc- 
tion of attention toward vocational 
aims, and educational direction toward 
the realization of those aims, assist- 
ance in placing students who leave 
school, codperation with the placement 
departments and the school attendance 
authorities; all these are problems of 
counseling common to the junior high 
schools and the senior high school alike. 
There is a difference in degree rather 
than in kind, a change in the emphasis 
on certain phases of the work, and in 
order to avoid repetition, the work of 
these departments is presented as a 
unit. 


COUNSELING IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


OFFICIAL ProGRAM 


The following pregram for coun- 
selors in the high schools is handed to 
the principals and counselors as an out- 
line of the minimum work required in 
connection with the guidance of pupils 
in the Pittsburgh high schools. 

This takes no account of the Satur- 
day and other meetings of the Depart- 
ment, nor does it take the place of the 
many indefinable duties involved in the 
personal relationships which must exist 
between the counselor and the pupil. 


A. Prospective Junior High 
School Pupils 


Group conferences with regularly 
scheduled classes in elementary 
schools for a discussion of the 
value of the high school and its 
importance in assisting in the 
realization of individual plans. 


B. Junior High School Pupils 


7B. Group visitations by regu- 
larly scheduled classes to high 
school departments other than 
those with which the pupils come 
in contact, for the purpose of de- 
veloping an appreciation of the 
opportunities offered by the high 
school. Group conferences with 
regularly scheduled classes for the 
discussion of vocational aims and 
the filling out of blank form 
V.G.1. 


7A. Group conferences with regu- 
larly scheduled classes for expla- 
nation of courses open to 8B stu- 
dents, and discussion of the aims 
of the various courses. Confer- 
ences with individual students for 
the determination of 8B schedules. 


8B. Group conferences with regu- 
larly scheduled classes for the dis- 
cussion of the significance of sub- 
jects pursued in various courses. 
Conferences on blank form V.G.1 
for possible changes. 


8A. Group conferences with regu- 
larly scheduled classes for the dis- 
cussion of the value of further 
education. Individual conferences 
on courses and electives for ninth 
year programs. 
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5. 9B. Group conferences with regu- 
larly scheduled classes for the dis- 
cussion of the importance of voca- 
tional aims in planning a high 
school program. 

6. 9A. As in senior high school pro- 

gram. 


COUNSELING IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


A. Prospective Senior High 
School Pupils 

It shall be the duty of the counselor 
to meet with all prospective incoming 
pupils twice before they enter high 
school. When possible, one of these 
meetings should be so planned that 
parents may be present when the dif- 
ferent courses are explained. It shall 
be the duty of the counselor at this 
meeting to stress: 

(a) The need of training beyond the 
elementary school. 

(b) What the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools have to offer beyond the 
elementary school. 

(c) Explain the courses offered in the 
high school and where they are in- 
tended to lead. 

(d) Explain how the home and school 
can codperate for the best interests 
of the pupil. 

(e) State requirements for place on 
honor roll or membership in 
Honor Society. 

It shall also be the duty of the coun- 
selor at one of these meetings to advise 
with all prospective pupils regarding 
their individual programs of studies. 


B. Senior High School Pupils 

9B. It shall be the duty of the coun- 
selor to meet all 9B pupils in regu- 
larly scheduled classes or groups 


9A. 


10B. 
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during the early part of the semes- 
ter. At this meeting, blank form 
V.G.1 will be explained by the 
counselor and filled out by the 
pupils. This meeting will offer 
opportunity for emphasizing the 
need of vocational information, for 
encouraging a study of the voca- 
tions, and for urging a thorough 
preparation of school tasks. The 
counselor should also explain his 
function in the school. 


An inspirational explanatory talk 
to all 9A pupils in regularly sched- 
uled groups or classes. At this 
meeting, the counselor should un- 
dertake to explain (1) the kind of 
credits required for graduation 
from each course offered in high 
school, (2) the requirements for 
definite college courses and the 
necessity of the pupils’ making 
early application to the college, 
(3) the opportunity that comes to 
pupils who do high grade work 
throughout their entire high school 
course to participate, on gradua- 
tion, in the award of scholarships 
as are offered by many colleges, 
and (4) the requirements for en- 
tering vocational life on leaving 
high school. 

This conference should prepare 
pupils to fill out blank form V.G. 
14, at a meeting to be arranged 
by the counselor later in the se- 
mester. This meeting may well 
be held with the respective report 
groups. The attention of 9A pu- 
pils should be called to the voca- 
tional possibilities of Pittsburgh 
and the work of the Public School 
mployment Offices. 


The counselor shall meet all 10B 
pupils in regularly scheduled 
groups when special emphasis 


shall be laid on Pittsburgh indus- 
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trial life and the kind of oppor- 
tunities offered young people 
trained and untrained. 


10A. The counselor shall meet all 10A 


pupils in regularly scheduled 
classes or groups where he shall 
undertake to show the value of the 
last two years of high school. The 
opportunities of other educational 
media than the high schools 
should be explained to them but 
only by way of comparison as to 
the opportunities offered. These 
other schools should include the 
public evening high schools, cor- 
respondence schools, private busi- 
ness schools, and other special 
schools of similar character. 


11B. The counselor should meet with 


all 11B pupils in class or other 
special groups in order that a re- 
view may be made of the best use 
of electives. This should be done 
during the first two weeks of the 
semester so that any necessary 
schedule changes may be made. 


11A. There should be individual con- 


ferences with all 11A pupils during 
this semester. Such'a conference 
should make certain that every 
pupil’s program is complete to 
date and that there is a proper un- 
derstanding of what is to be ac- 
complished during the senior year, 
both as to immediate vocational 
aims and college entrance require- 
ments. 


12B. A short talk to groups or special 


classes, setting forth the purposes 
of the local placement offices 
should be given. 


12A. The counselor should meet all 


pupils of this group personally who 
may need his services in arranging 
for college entrance or for any 
other purpose. He should also ar- 
range a meeting at which repre- 


sentatives of the placement offices 
may be given an opportunity to 
explain what can be done for those 
not going to college. 


It is impossible to put down all the 


duties of counselors. Their attitude to- 
ward the entire school counts more 
than any prescribed group of specific 
duties. The following topics discussed 
at a Pittsburgh High School Principals’ 
Round Table bring out the fact that 


6. 


THe AIM OF ALL GUIDANCE IS 
SELF-GUIDANCE. 


Meet all pupils of the school every semes- 
ter either in groups, or individually. 
Secure and retain coéperation of entire 
teaching force by, 

(a) Furnishing material for class use 
along guidance lines. 

(b) Making them feel that the extra com- 
pensation (small though it is) is well 
spent. 

(c) Getting outside information about 
pupils, usually by home visitation. 

(d) Meeting pupils upon their return to 
school and assisting them to catch up. 

(e) Being fully informed about require- 
ments of colleges, industries and busi- 
nesses. 

(f) Assisting those who teach in the pre- 
vocational work. 

Analyze a pupil that he may see his assets 

and his liabilities. (Of course this analysis 

is not to be taken too seriously.) 

Keep in mind the I. Q. of the pupil who is 

being interviewed. Chart the school and 

give a chart of the section to each home 
room teacher. 

Cultivate an intimate friendship with the 

pupils so that they will feel free to speak 

to the counselor at any time. Br A 

Crum. 

Supervise class in occupations, but not 

necessarily teach. 

Impress the pupil with the advantages of 

educationa: training. Show that most of 

the reasons for leaving school are without 
foundation, usually trivial. 

Counselors should utilize more and more 

the codperative plan. The opportunities 

are not fully appreciated. More pupils 
would remain in school and, at the same 
time, get valuable training for life work. 
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9. Interview employers. Get their point of 
view and needs. Link up the professional, 
business, and industrial interests. 

10. Give all information obtained about 
pupils to central placement office. 

11. Meet all pupils of the eighth grade and 
explain the object of having elective sub- 
jects. 

12. Confer with maladjusted pupils. If dis- 
ciplinary problems are not involved, meet 
those who have not made passing grades. 

13. Visit the homes of probable “drop outs.” 
A visit to the home of honor pupils would 
be helpful to counselors, as well as an en- 
couragement to the parents. 

14. Consult with pupils who expect to enter 
college, in order that they may know the 
entrance requirements, costs, and voca- 
tional opportunities, 

15. Consult with pupils who will enter the in- 
dustrial or commercial world. Explain 
the preparation necessary for each. Ad- 
just the courses accordingly. 

16. Head up the program for Educational 
Week. 

17. Keep in close touch with those activities 
that have value in guidance. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF EXTRA-CURRICULA 
ACTIVITIES 


One of the most valuable agencies for 
the discovery of pupil inclination is 
found in extra-curricula activities. The 
program varies somewhat in different 
schools, depending upon the needs of 
the local community. However, in the 
matter of counseling, these activities 
offer a fertile field for the discovery of 
pupil inclination. It is in this type of 
school work that pupils go naturally to 
the particular thing which interests 
them most, whether this be of a voca- 
tional or of an avocational nature. The 
life career clubs open to pupils in the 
7th grade center the attention of pupils 
at an early age on vocational oppor- 
tunities. The following typical clubs 
offer a splendid opportunity for the dis- 
covery of natural ability: Clay Model- 


ing, Civic, Crafts, Art, Garment Reno- 
vation, Art Needlework, Leaders, 
Music, Dramatic, Journalistic, Sales- 
manship, and Shop Clubs. Som: 
vision, however, is required by th 
chairman of the activity commit 

see that the activity selecied is 
based on a whim, or caprice, or on t! 
popularity of the sponsor. 

The various club activit 1 
plemented by trips to indust1 , 
Pittsburgh, being cosmopoli 
trially, offers great opport 
this direction. The tendenc: 
these trips pleasurable and noth 
more is overcome by prelimin 


wher. 
? s 


room work and a minim 1ITe- 
ment of written work base: i! 
them. 

The Civie Club of the High School 
and other kindred organizatio ler 


abundant opportunity for pupils to as 
sume responsibilities which parallel 
those to be assumed in adult life. The 
members of the patrol squad, who are 
responsible for conduct of si 
the halls and general assenb 
through daily exercise of ‘he cardinal 


virtues a foundation whi vill pre- 
pare them for citizenship demoe 
racy where the “governed e “go 
ernors.” In this type activity 


are revealed emotional characteristics 
which often spell success or failure in a 
given vocation. 

Another feature of the activity pro- 
gram, of value to the counselor, is the 
personal guidance or home room ac- 
tivity period. It is in this period that 
the report teacher meets pupils in- 
formally, learns to know them individ- 
ually and obtains a fund of information 
concerning the home life, personal 
traits, etc., which is most valuable. It 
is in this period that the rigidity of the 
class room gives way to the spontan- 
eous expression of the pupil. The real 
value of this work lies in the fact that it 
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extends and multiplies the work of the 
counselor by as many fold as the num- 
ber of teachers who have the social 
viewpoint and assume the responsi- 
bility. 

No plan which does not enlist the 
sympathy and interest of every teacher 
can hope to succeed in reaching every 


child. 


THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 
THROUGH A SOCIAL SCIENCE 
COURSE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Inasmuch as the junior high school 
aims to provide the fullest opportuni- 
ties to the pupil for self-discovery and 
self-expression in preparation for future 
citizenship, all of the activities are ar- 
ranged under three fundamental group- 
ings, — economic, social, and political. 
It is with the theory in mind that he is 
going to do better things in the future 
than have been accomplished in the 
past that the social science studies are 
planned; first, to give correct informa- 
tion concerning the three major groups 
of activities; and, second, to develop 
right attitudes toward them. 

In selecting the material to accom- 
plish these aims, the premise is adopted 
that every individual should follow 
some worth while occupation, that is, 
worth while both to the individual and 
to society. If he fulfills his civie obliga- 
tion of making a living for himself and 
his dependents by an occupation which 
is detrimental or merely negligible in 
its effect upon society, he is not a good 
citizen. The school should enable him 
to choose an occupation intelligently 
and willingly. It should further give 
help toward the preparation for occu- 
pations or find where help in prepara- 
tion may be obtained. The problems 
arising under this obligation form the 
basis for the Course of Social Science 
Studies. 


Some of the junior high pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades benefit by a 
simplified course in the study of occu- 
pations. This, however, does not pre- 
vail in all junior high schools. It is in 
the ninth grade that emphasis is placed 
upon this phase of vocational teaching. 

The aims of the course in the ninth 
grade may be briefly stated as follows: 


1. To develop an appreciation of the 
importance to the individual and 
the community of the work one 
does in the world. 


2. To arouse a desire to make the se- 
lection of the vocation in the light 
of its possibilities for community 
service as well as in view of its op- 
portunities for individual advance- 
ment, and to give aid in making 
that selection. 


3. To give an appreciation of the close 
relations which exist between in- 
dividual welfare and _ individual 
progress, and the great social and 
economic movements which occur 
in the life of the world. 


4. To give an understanding of the ele- 
mentary economic and social prin- 
ciples which underlie the progress 
of individuals and communities. 


Since the choice of a vocation is the 
first step in the performance of one’s 
economic activities it is the office of the 
school to aid toward an intelligent 
choice, based on a knowledge of the 
factors related to that particular voca- 
tion. Therefore, the course includes a 
study of vocational opportunities, both 
local and general. This is accomplished 
through observation, interviews, read- 


ing, pictures, films, and various other 
types of experience, including visits to 
manufacturing plants, stores, and so 
forth. 
pupil selects one occupation for special 
study. 


Out of these experiences the 
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The study of the occupation is di- 
rected: (1) from the standpoint of the 
individual; (2) from its relation to the 
community; and (3) from its require- 
ments, physical and educational. 

The pupils are also aided in checking 
their own abilities and opportunities 
against the requirements of the occupa- 
tions which appeal to them, and are 
aided in studying the individual and 
the community means of overcoming 
existing difficulties, — provided choice 
seems well founded. If the pupil knows 
the occupation, its opportunities and 
requirements, and can check himself 
against these, he is in the position to 
choose intelligently. 

In addition to the specific informa- 
tion relating to the individual choice of 
a vocation, the course of study includes 
a study of the economics and sociology 
necessary to explain the plan of the vo- 
vation in society, and of the history 
necessary to give an understanding of 
the background out of which the vari- 
ous occupational opportunities have 
grown. The study of the occupation 
from the standpoint of individual ac- 
tivities is supplemented by the study of 
the economic relations of the individ- 
ual to the social group and the social 
situations in which the individual’s 
economic relations will lie. 

The social science course is generally 
offered as an elective to ninth grade 
academic students, but required of 
commercial and technical students, as 
they constitute the groups which make 
the earlier entrance into vocational 


life. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


All pupils entering the junior high 
school from the public schools of the 
city are given a general group intelli- 
gence test during their last semester in 
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the elementary school. The record 
made by each pupil in this test, to- 
gether with his complete elementary 
school record, is turned over to the vo- 
cational counselor of the junior high 
school which the pupils expect to at- 
tend, to be used in the work of guid- 
ance. Those entering from schools 
where such measurements are not used 
are tested by the counselor during the 
first semester in the school. 

The first and perhaps the most im- 
portant use made of these group tests is 
that of furnishing a basis of classifica- 
tion for efficient instruction and guid- 
ance. All seventh grade pupils follow 
the same general program of studies, 
but are divided into ability groups. 
Such homogeneous grouping affords an 
effective and economical method of 
providing for group instruction and at 
the same time of meeting the individual 
needs of pupils. The curriculum is ad- 
ministered from the guidance point of 
view and both subject matter and 
methods of instruction are adapted to 
the general mental level of the group. 

Assignments to these ability groups 
are not made on the basis of the intelli- 
gence quotient alone, but are consid- 
ered in connection with such important 
factors as mental and chronological 
ages, records of school achievements 
as shown by teachers’ marks and the 
results of standardized tests, phy- 
sical and social development, special 
aptitudes, and other significant data. 
Even after being carefully made, such 
assignments are considered merely 
tentative. The progress of groups and 
individuals is observed carefully, and 
transfers from one ability group to an- 
other are made whenever it seems for 
the best interests of pupils. 

Most of the intelligence testing is 
done by group tests, but supplementary 
individual tests are often given when 
there is a serious discrepancy between a 
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pupil’s achievement quotient and his 
intelligence quotient. 

Provision is made for the guidance of 
homogeneous case groups within the 
larger ability groupings. A few of these 
are: the dull over-age children who will 
soon leave school; the bright children 
who because of economic pressure will 
not complete high school; pupils of 
normal intelligence who are seriously 
retarded chronologically; those de- 
cidedly under age mentally but who ex- 
pect to continue in school. In the 
larger schools these groups are or- 
ganized into separate classes, but in the 
smaller schools where this is not pos- 
sible they study and write with the 
larger groups, and are given individual 
guidance and treatment. These pupils 
are interviewed early in the semester, 
their teachers consulted, often their 
parents, also, and necessary adjust- 
ments made with as little loss of time 
as possible. Every effort is made, in 
fact, through careful classification, to 
prevent pupils from becoming serious 
individual problems. 

With the differentiation of courses 
which is begun with the 8B grade, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult, except in 
the largest schools, to maintain strictly 
homogeneous groupings on the basis of 
ability. However, through the care- 
fully guided selection of courses of 
study and of electives within those 
courses such homogeneity is main- 
tained to a gratifying degree. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


What the Vocational Guidance De- 
partment is doing to establish contacts 
between the home and the secondary 
school is suggested in the following let- 
ter which is issued as an invitation to 
the parents to attend a conference be- 
tween the counselor of the high school 


and the pupils about to leave elemen- 
tary school. A card bearing the legend 
“What will your boy be prepared to 
do when he leaves high school?’’ is 
mailed with the letter. 


Hicu Scnoor 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
October, 1925 
Diar FRIEND: 

After a pupil has been with us for one full 
semester it is our practice to attempt to plan a 
complete program for the remainder of his 
high school course. The question of the value 
of such an undertaking is no longer doubted 
Our experience with the thousands of pupils 
who have attended this high school during the 
past few years convinces us that it is the only 
fair thing to do even though a pupil intends to 
remain in high school but a short time 

In the consideration of such a program 
there are three parties directly interested: 
viz., the parent, the pupil, the school. In only 
exceptional cases are parents in a position to 
know what is being offered in high school as 
the best preparation for business or industry, 
and in most instances they are not familiar 
with the requirements that the various col- 
leges are making as entrance preparation for 
those pupils who are planning to enter college. 
The school on the other hand, while in a posi- 
tion to advise in those matters, knows nothing 
of plans or aims that parents may have for 
their children and can do but little without 
their assistance. The pupil, who after all is the 
one most vitally interested, is usually too 
young and inexperienced to make definite 
plans of serious consequence without assist- 
ance, but surely is entitled to be consulted as 
to preferences. 

It is to solicit your help in this important 
matter that I am writing to you at this time. 
I have only recently met all the members of 
our second semester class in groups and will 
soon be ready to meet them individually. If 
you have not already done so, will you not 
take the time to discuss these problems with 
your son or daughter and if possible meet with 
us at the time of this individual conference? 

I am certain this is a matter in which you 
are vitally interested and that you will do 
everything possible to coéperate. Pupils will 
be notified one day in advance of the time I 
am to meet with them. 


Cordially yours, 
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Response to this invitation and ap- 
peal has been most gratifying and has 
made it possible to get nearer to the 
heart of the problems of program mak- 
ing for the individual child, since it pro- 
vides an opportunity where those most 
interested, namely, the parent, the 
pupil, and the school, can ‘“‘talk it over”’ 
around the conference table. 


FOLLOW UP OF REPEATED 
FAILURES 


Failures in the publie schools of 
Pennsylvania, according to one esti- 
mate, cost the state over nine million 
dollars last year to say nothing of the 
many millions lost in wages by the po- 
tential wage earners being kept in 
school for a longer period. The mone- 
tary is, perhaps, after all, the least loss 
which is caused by retardation. Hanus 
tells us that ‘‘during the school period 
aversion and evasion are more fre- 
quently cultivated than power and 
skill, through the forced pursuit of un- 
interesting subjects.”’ In a similar con- 
nection, W. D. Lewis observes that the 
failing pupil ‘“‘speedily comes to accept 
himself as a failure,’ and that ‘the 
disaster to many who stay in the school 
is greater than to those who are shoved 
out.’’ A pupil who acquires the habit 
of failing and who accepts himself as a 
failure may soon give up trying to win. 

In Pittsburgh the following method 
of handling cases of repeated failures 
has met with a very marked degree of 
success. The plan suggested is in- 
tended in no sense as a substitute for 
the excellent work which our class- 
room teachers are doing to cut down 
the number of repeated failures, aim- 
ing. merely to supplement their en- 
deavors. 

Each home room teacher is asked to 
give the counselor the following data at 
the end of each report period. 


Class Date jas 
Please furnish the counselor with the fol- 
lowing information: 
Names of all pupils who received a failing 
mark this report period in repeated subjects. 
Names of pupils .. 
Subjects wii 
The number of times the pupil has taken the 
subject before this semester. 


A personal conference is held by the 
counselor with each pupil reported by 
the teachers, while contact with the 
home is made by sending to the parents 
or guardian the following letter, which 
furnishes the parents with a complete 
statement of the grades made by their 
child in high school. 


My pear Mr. Dor, 

Your child has been a pupil in Peabody 
High School for 5 semesters. has com- 
pleted to date 14 credits as follows: 


SEMESTER GRADES 
Subject = . = Credits 
1 2 3 4 5 |6/7\8 


English 1-D 2-D 3-D 4-D 5-E 


Algebra 1-D 2-E 2-C 3-E 3-D 


Arithmetic 


Mech. 

Drawing 1-—C 2-C 

Latin 1-D 2-D 3-E 3-E 3-D 
Science 6-D 4—-D 18-E 


E = Failure 


Our records show that very few pupils who 
fail in more than 25 per cent of their work dur- 
ing the first two years in school ever finish the 
high school course, unless such failure is 
caused by sickness. 

We are anxious to prevent further failure 
and will appreciate very much your coépera- 
tion in an effort to have your child work up to 
his ability. 
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Please indicate on the enclosed postal card 
when it will be convenient for you to call at 
the school for a conference. 

Very truly yours, 
Approved: 


V ocational Counselor 
Principal 


The above case is a typical one of the 
many hundreds of high school pupils 
who have no chance of ever entering 
college, but who are still attempting to 
wade through subjects required for en- 
trance to college. In this case, the par- 
ents had chosen the course because of 
some cherished ambition to see their 
child do a certain kind of work. To 
please his parents this boy continued in 
school in the face of discouragement 
and failures. 

The father and mother came to the 
school in response to our letter for a 
conference. When all the facts were 
presented to them, they readily saw 
that their son was taking subjects in 
which he had no interest and beyond 
his ability. Adjustments were made in 
the boy’s schedule (with the parents’ 
consent) to suit his interests and abil- 
ity. 

Some parents will insist that their 
children stay in high school whether or 
not they make progress. These chil- 
dren make up a large part of our re- 
tarded group. It is no longer an open 
question as to whether or not those 
pupils should be allowed to remain in 
school to discourage teachers and to 
exert an influence on the younger 
pupils which will in many cases lead 
into habits of indifference. The curri- 
culum of the modern cosmopolitan 
high school is sufficiently broad for all 
pupils to find work which is attractive, 
profitable, and suited to individual 
capacities and interests. None, there- 
fore, of the retarded group need to be 


forced out of high school because they 
are incapable of making progress. 
Since the high schools are now offering 
courses, which if carefully chosen may 
be successfully carried by all pupils, the 
school counselor, in conference with the 
principal, may prescribe an educa- 
tional program suited to pupils who are 
inclined to failure, and may insist that 
the program prescribed be carried out, 
or, possibly, that the child be taken out 
of school and put to work. 


INTERVIEWING PUPILS 


In this very important phase of 
guidance work the counselor can get 
close to the individual needs of the 
boys and girls and prescribe for specific 
ills; he can advance his “big brother” 
idea, which is the basis of all counsel- 
ing; he can make the pupil recognize 
that the counselor has a sympathetic 
ear for his troubles and that he is a 
good friend willing and able to aid in 
times of depression and trouble. 

The first meeting with the incoming 
group of high school pupils is one of 
much importance for it is here that the 
counselor establishes a confidence 
which should grow as the years pass. 
These first meetings are held with small 
groups of from six to ten pupils and em- 
body at all times the individual needs 
of members of the group so that the 
pupil senses at the very beginning of 
his high school career the help which 
the counselor may give him. The coun- 
selor asks the individual about his 
grades; whether or not he expects to at- 
tend college; something of home con- 
ditions; what the pupil expects to fol- 
low as a life work and why this choice is 
made; and, finally, suggests to the 
pupil that he should come back to the 
counselor to have his schedule ar- 
ranged for the entire high school course. 
This second meeting gives the coun- 
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selor further opportunity to study 
traits of character, to note vocational 
tendencies, to instill ideas and ideals of 
work, to give encouragement, and to 
develop stamina for the later years of 
high school life. At this first meeting a 
‘ard is filled out by the pupil which 
contains the data mentioned above. 
The essentials of all future conferences 
are also recorded on this card so that 
the counselor has, at all times, a com- 
plete record of all interviews held. One 
can readily see how a spirit of confi- 
dence can be so engendered that a 
pupil who has lacked interest will re- 
main in school for a longer period of 
time. Possibly, he may be induced to 
complete his high school course and 
thus enter life better fitted for citizen- 
ship. 

After the pupil has thus been started 
on his way, the counselor has many oc- 
casions for conferences during the re- 
maining years of high school life. Some 
of these students wish to attend col- 
lege, so the counselor has an important 
duty to perform in furnishing informa- 
tion relative to the colleges and require- 
ments for entrance. Information must 
be at hand for professional schools, 
trade schools, and night courses. The 
College Blue Book is a valuable contri- 
bution for information in this connec- 
tion. The ‘“‘Go to College” club idea is 
a valuable medium for disseminating 
information to prospective college stu- 
dents and for creating a desire for 
training beyond the high school. Two 
clubs are organized, one for Freshmen 
and Sophomores, and the other for 
Juniors and Seniors. In these groups 


many facts pertaining to college are 
presented. Among these are entrance 
requirements, college spirit, what the 
college expects of the high school grad- 
uate, and many kindred subjects. The 
purpose of the organization of the 
younger group at an early date is to 
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crystallize the college idea. {Then,” by 
conferences, when these pupils are 
Sophomores and Juniors, one may be 
reasonably sure he is sending the pupils 
from high school to college with not 
only the required number of units for 
entrance but, also, with the proper 
subjects. 

Probably the counselor faces his 
greatest problem in dealing with that 
great mass of boys and girls who do not 
expect to go to college, nay, many of 
whom do not care to finish high school 
and will drop out before the end of the 
high school course. Here the great task 
is to encourage, inspire, and give help 
in specific cases. Sometimes the coun- 
selor must make changes in courses, fit 
the individual into special trade classes, 
forget there is a curriculum, and re- 
member only that there are boys and 
girls who must have a course of study 
fitted to their needs. He must confer 
with the individual and try to estab- 
lish a bond of comradeship, the in- 
fluence of which may go with him 
through life. He must present trade 
and industrial conditions, must try out 
courses. He must, indeed, employ all 
means in his power to aid this group 
which so much needs help and en- 
couragement. The counselor either 
furnishes information, or suggests 
where information can be had, relative 
to trades, professions, and the like, 
with the idea that the individual may 
discover his aptitudes along vocational 
lines. The sources of such information 
are often to be found in the various 
teachers of the school, especially the 
gym and home room teachers. 

A special section of the preceding 
group is composed of those who are 
failing in certain subjects. Many de- 
vices are used to aid the interviews, 
such as progress cards signed by each 
teacher of said pupils. Sometimes, re- 
quiring the pupil to report grades 
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weekly has a good effect. Sometimes, 
home visitation is needed. Again, a 
strict watch on the pupil gives the de- 
sired result. Sometimes, nothing seems 
to work. 

The importance of gaining the con- 
fidence of the individual, without 
which little can be accomplished, must 
be emphasized. If the counselor can 
gain the confidence of the pupil, learn 
the significant facts about him, employ 
common sense, constantly remember- 
ing that he is dealing with boys and 
girls who have had no opportunity for 
the experiences of life, who have im- 
mature minds, and who are so impres- 
sionable at this time, the task of coun- 
seling will be simpler and the results 
immeasurably more satisfactory. 


METHODS OF PRESENTING VOCA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION TO HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


In other sections of this series of arti- 
cles, various methods of presenting vo- 
cational information are discussed in 
more or less detail. It seems desirable 
to present under a single title, first, a 
concise statement of the fundamental 
objectives which motivate any study of 
occupations in the vocational guidance 
program ; and, second, to enumerate the 
methods of presentation which have 
been used effectively in the Pittsburgh 
Publie Schools. 

The objectives are as follows: 

1. To acquaint the pupils with the 
many ways in which people earn a 
living, emphasizing the status of the 
worker and the dignity of work. 

2. To give a general understanding of 
the nature of a specified occupation, 
or group of occupations; of the ways 
in which such employment, or em- 
ployments, are entered upon; and 
of the limits of possible success in 
such a pursuit, or pursuits. 


3. To give to the pupils an apprecia- 
tion of the problems and conditions 
confronting workers in an occupa- 
tion. 

4. To give them a technique for study- 
ing an occupation so that they can 
choose their own work intelligently. 

5. To stimulate interest which will im- 
pel the student to seek such further 
education as will contribute to an 
adequate preparation for his work. 


In enumerating the methods that are 
employed, it is evident that there are 
many agencies through which voca- 
tional information may be supplied to 
high school pupils. Vocational guid- 
ance is not confined to individual 
counseling, but is to be regarded as a 
movement having as its purpose a bet- 
ter distribution of human service. 

Students in the Pittsburgh High 
Schools receive vocational information 
through classes in occupations; through 
coéperation with the instructors in So- 
cial Science and in English; through 
personal interviews with the counselor 
and with business men and women; 
through occupational group confer- 
ences for which outside speakers fre- 
quently are provided; through the 
activities of student clubs; through 
contacts with civic, professional, and 
business organizations; through the dis- 
tribution of letters, circulars, and other 
vocational literature; through coépera- 
tion with the home room teacher, the 
adviser for girls, and the heads of spe- 
cial departments; through organized 
campaigns in the school; through 
school publications and assemblies; 
through the help of the library; through 
the use of slogans, posters, and moving 
pictures; and, latest of all, through the 
use of wireless, which some day will 
prove one of the most effective means 
of broadcasting information concerning 
the vocations with which the futures of 
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the hosts of boys and girls who “listen 
in’ each evening are vitally concerned. 


VISITING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


While it has not been possible thus 
far to place vocational guidance in the 
elementary schools, at least all elemen- 
tary school graduates have the services 
of the vocational counselor from the 
nearest high school in their district. 
All high school counselors visit the 
graduating classes in the elementary 
schools at least twice at the time when 
the children are deciding whether or 
not to go to high school at all and as to 
which high school they will attend. 
The vocational counselors inform these 
pupils not alone with regard to the 
offerings of the particular high school 
which they represent but of the whole 
system of secondary education in the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, including 
the regular high school, the short- 
course business high, and the trade and 
industrial schools. 


CURRICULUM GUIDANCE 


So much is offered in the modern 
secondary school that no pupil can 
learn everything which may prove 
beneficial, and, therefore, careful 
thought is needed in guiding boys and 
girls into those courses of study which 
will enable them to further their edu- 
ration at college, or elsewhere, or to 
make effective entrance into the eco- 
nomic world. 

In order to make clear this need of 
guidance in Pittsburgh, a brief survey 
of the organization of the senior high 
schools is necessary. While our city 
high schools are used as an example, 
the fundamental guidance principles 
involved are the same for all secondary 


schools. In Pittsburgh senior high 


schools, students enroll after they have 
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completed their ninth year’s work. 
They may pursue any one of three 
prescribed Academic, com- 
mercial, or technical. Each of these 
courses offers many opportunities for 
enriched experiences through voca- 
tional and cultural training such as 
manual training, art, music, sewing, 
etc. These courses are broad enough 
for a student enrolled in any one of 
them to elect, during his high school 
life, many subjects included in either 
of the other groups. A pupil, for in- 
stance, taking the academic course may 
elect shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, mechanical drawing, shop 
work; or a student in the commercial 
or technical group may elect, provided 
he has the ability to carry the work, 
enough of the academic subjects to 
complete college entrance require- 
ments by the time he is graduated. It 
is quite easy, also, for a student to 
shift from one course to another, or 
even from one school to another, if it 
seems advisable. As a result of this 
intermingling of students from the dif- 
ferent groups, a healthy social life 
among the boys and girls is developed. 
In addition to the social opportunities, 
pupils are given encouragement in the 
development of special abilities and 
aptitudes through extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

A program so organized demands 
that the pupils receive very careful 
curriculum guidance. It is not too 
much to say that this is the most im- 
portant phase of guidance in secondary 
schools. Through schedule planning, 
boys and girls are so advised that they 
may make decisions wisely. It is im- 
portant that they learn to take seriously 
the matter of choice of curriculum, of 
elective courses within the curriculum 
chosen, and of selecting the higher in- 
stitutions to be attended. It is im- 
portant that they become familiar with 


courses: 
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the general character of many voca- 
tions, and more sensitive to, and ap- 
preciative of, their own peculiar apti- 
tudes, opportunities, and duties. It is 
important that they become well in- 
formed regarding the rich offerings 
now afforded by secondary schools and 
by higher institutions of learning. 

To accomplish these purposes, an 
interview with the pupils is sought at 
the earliest opportunity, and the im- 
portance of looking as far as possible 
into the future is made clear to them. 
Even before students enter Pittsburgh 
high schools they are urged to plan 
their high school course throughout. 
This is the beginning of the training in 
choosing with a view to the months and 
years to come. These plans are ten- 
tative and are altered as new conditions 
arise. Shortly after enrollment in the 
school, the pupils are called individu- 
ally, or in small groups, to meet the 
counselor, at which time the need for 
a carefully planned program is dis- 
cussed. A few weeks later these same 
pupils meet in larger group conferences 
for the purpose of discussing the value 
of the different high school subjects as 
related to various vocations. In these 
conferences attention is called to the 
opportunities to continue education be- 
yond high school, in public, private, 
day, and evening schools. A week or 
ten days before this group select their 
subjects for the 10-A semester, curricu- 
lum planning is stressed a third time. 
The students are reminded of the ne- 
cessity of making a wise decision and 
are encouraged to evaluate their own 
capabilities. For the pupil who has 
neither chosen a vocation nor decided 
to enter a school for advanced learning, 
the aim is to provide as rich experience 
as conditions will permit, with a view 
to helping him formulate an intelligent 
purpose. For the weak pupil, the aim 
is to investigate the cause of discourage- 


ment and failure with the hope of pre- 
venting a recurrence. For the pupil of 
high possibilities, a course is planned in 
which he will be given an opportunity 
to release his potentialities. 

After a pupil has passed into his 
eleventh or twelfth year’s work, he is 
urged to keep constantly in mind the 
need for developing possibilities which 
he has discovered within himself. He 
is encouraged to revise his choice when- 
ever he gains a clearer insight into his 
own needs, aptitudes, and capabilities. 
He is urged to study the character and 
conditions in life beyond school, and to 
make preparation for his share of the 
responsibility in community life. 

In addition to the curriculum guid- 
ance through personal contact with 
the boys and girls, an attempt is made 
to inform parents of the purposes of the 
various curricula offered by the school, 
of the progress of their children in 
study, and of the fields of work open as 
a result of high school training. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The fact that scholarships to higher 
institutions of education are granted so 
generously to high school graduates, 
often helps to simplify the problem of 
the counselor in advising young people 
who are hampered by financial consid- 
erations in planning their life work. 
The counselor, in his talks to class 
groups, from the Freshman classes to 
the Senior makes a point of emphasiz- 
ing the educational opportunities for 
those who graduate from high school. 
That this makes a strong appeal is 
shown by the fact that pupils in the 
lower classes as well as seniors fre- 
quently come to the counselor for fur- 
ther information on the subject. Such 
scholarships often make it possible to 
encourage a pupil of limited means to 
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finish the high school course and aspire 
to a vocation which otherwise would be 
unattainable. By virtue of his relation- 
ship to the school, the counselor is in 
a position to know of a pupil’s financial 
need in securing further education, and 
by presenting the facts to the proper 
authorities he is often instrumental in 
helping a pupil to surmount formidable 
difficulties that bar his progress toward 
higher education. At various times 
scholarships for deserving students 
have been secured by appealing to 
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private individuals or clubs and the 
appeal has always been effective. 
People are eager to give youth a chance 
in life. 

Even before the advent of the voca- 
tional counselor, as such, scholarships 
were granted. Principals and teachers 
busied themselves with just such ac- 
tivities as are described above. How- 
ever, the presence of a vocational coun- 
selor in a school means considerable 
increase in the effectiveness of the work 
in this field. 


SOME LEAVENING AND HUMANIZING FEATURES OF 
THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 


Vocational guidance in a thoroughly 
modern high school requires the careful 
coérdination of many, if not of all, of the 
more recent educational developments 
both in the field of the curriculum and 
in the administrative activities. Prom- 
inent among these new features of sec- 
ondary education may be mentioned 
the great diversity of vocational courses 
now offered, including the vocational- 
zing, for some pupils, of the older sub- 
jects such as music, art, and household 
economics; the introduction of the 
extra-school activities under the direc- 
tion of a special teacher; the advent of 
that new administrative officer known 
as ‘‘dean of girls”’ or “adviser of girls’’; 
and the attempts to give evening high 
school work a greater vocational signi- 
ficance. These may well be described 
as the means by which the schools, 
through mass instruction, are reaching 
the individual boy and girl. 

In Pittsburgh all of these features 
have received careful consideration and 
might be discussed at length, but a 
brief presentation of the topics “ voca- 
tional education,” “high school adviser 


of girls,” and “vocational guidance in 
the evening high schools,” will serve to 
show the rich field in which the voca- 
tional counselors and placement officers 
are doing their work. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION / 
t 
The effectiveness of vocational eoup- 
seling in any public school system wiil 
depend in large measure upon the op- 
portunities for vocational education 
open to the students who are receiving 
advice. Where the range of courses 
with vocational objectives is wide and 
where such courses are provided by the 
public school system itself, the work of 
the counselor is rendered at once more 
difficult and more effective. Pittsburgh 
counselors are more fortunate than 
many because of the attention given to 
vocational education in the Pittsburgh 
public schools, not to mention the vo- 
cational opportunities furnished locally 
by our colleges and private institutions. 
We can discuss here only the public 
school courses in this connection. 
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COMMERCIAL COURSES IN HIGH 
SCHOOL 

As in most American high school 
systems, a considerable number of the 
students in the Pittsburgh high schools, 
perhaps one-third of the entire enroll- 
ment, are taking the commercial 
courses with a more or less clearly de- 
fined vocational objective. In addition 
there are several classes in the subject 
of “retail selling.”” The work done in 
these departments, however, is so ad- 
ministered as to carry with it full col- 
lege entrance credit. For this reason 
these courses do not provide the coun- 
selors with complete evidence as to the 
vocational ambitions and interests of 
their pupils. Since these conditions 
obtain generally throughout the coun- 
try, no particular attention need be 
given to this subject here beyond saying 
that, more and more, attempts are 
being made to articulate this work, 
even in the four-year high school com- 
mercial classes, with the fields of em- 
ployment open to the pupils on gradu- 
ation. One of the best instances of this 
articulation is described herewith by 
the counselor of one-of the schools: 


COOPERATIVE WORK FOR COMMER- 
CIAL STUDENTS 

“In the last semester of their senior 
year all of our commercial students 
must take the codperative course, 
which is organized on the ‘ week-in and 
week-out’ plan. This plan has been 
carried on with satisfactory results to 
the pupils, to the business man, and to 
the school. Our greatest difficulty has 
been to place pupils where they will 
get the kind of office practice that will 
be most beneficial to them. We believe 


that this plan offers the best means by 
which the gap between the classroom 
and business may be partially bridged 
and pupils be given the counsel which 
they need during that critical period of 
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adjustment to the new environment of 
business employment.” 

It is worth while to emphasize the 
fact that every commercial student 
who remains to graduate must spend 
one-half of the time allotted to the 
commercial course in actual service 
with an employer. 


THE TWO-YEAR COMMERCIAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


In addition to the usual commercial 
courses in the junior and senior high 
school, Pittsburgh maintains a cen- 
trally located, two-year commercial 
high school known as the Short Course 
Business High. As its name implies, 
the purpose of the school is to serve 
those boys and girls whose time in high 
school is severely limited and who de- 
sire intensive training which will fit 
them adequately and speedily for posi- 
tions offered by the local business 
houses. It is believed that the mini- 
mum essentials of the four-year com- 
mercial course are compressed into this 
briefer program. 

The pupils attending this school con- 
stitute a more homogeneous group than 
is found in the local cosmopolitan high 
schools. These young people come 
from all parts of the city, the majority 
traveling a considerable distance be- 
tween home and school. Furthermore, 
all, without exception, are expecting 
soon to take their places in the business 
world. For reasons such as these there 
are problems of counseling somewhat 
peculiar to this school. Since the pupils 
live so far from the school, there is a 
tendency toward a considerable amount 
of tardiness, although generally with 
good reason. Cases of tardiness, how- 
ever, afford the counselor excellent op- 
portunities for making personal con- 
tacts in which he learns personal and 
home conditions without seeming to be 
intrusive. On the basis of facts learned 
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from a tardy pupil, the counselor is 
often able to give just the right advice 
or help to enable the child to find solu- 
tions for his particular problems. It is 
obvious that, since tardiness is so fre- 
quently a forerunner of desertion, this 
activity of the counselor becomes ex- 
tremely effective in reducing the num- 
ber of drop-outs in this school. 

The gymnasium offers another point 
of contact between the counselor and 
the child. As above stated, these chil- 
dren live in widely separated parts of 
the city and the gymnasium, obviously, 
becomes a common meeting place 
where they get acquainted with each 
other and where they are apt to discuss 
their pleasures and their problems. 
The gymnasium instructors, teaching 
by word of mouth as well as by daily 
example that the game of life, like the 
game on the athletic field, is worth 
while only when it is a clean game and 
played fairly, do more to check the 
tendency to give up the struggle to 
succeed with their school work and to 
drop their courses than any other group 
of teachers. Of this fact the counselor 
makes constant use. 


INDUSTRIAL COURSES IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

In all our high schools, both junior 
and senior, industrial courses are 
offered. While most of the pupils fol- 
low such courses without any very 
specific vocational aims, they gain some 
slight acquaintance with the principles 
and practices of certain occupations 
and thus give the counselors a means 
of discovering possible interests and 
aptitudes which may help in advising 
individuals. A few of these high school 
courses have distinct value as try-out 
and prevocational courses. They in- 
clude such shop work as is commonly 
found in technical and manual training 
courses in American high schools, — 


woodwork, machine shop work, elec- 
trical work, sheet metal work, drafting, 
and printing. 


SPECIAL TRADE OR INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS 

More effective in the field of trade 
training are the special industrial 
schools, of which there are four. These 
are considered to be one school, how- 
ever, even though housed at present in 
different buildings. The significance of 
this fact is that it is intended that there 
shall be little or no duplication but, in- 
stead, that the school as a whole shall 
present as wide a diversity of purpose- 
ful and appropriate vocational objec- 
tives as possible. In terms of these 
trade objectives, the courses offered in 
the trade school are classified as follows: 

Woodwork: *Cabinet Maker, *Rough Car- 
penter, Finish Carpenter, Furniture Fin- 
isher, Pattern Maker, Wood Turner, 
Bench or Machine Mill Hand. 

Machine Shop: *Machinist, *Tool Maker, 
Bench and Assembly Worker, Machine 
Operator, Lathe Hand, *Automatie Ma- 
chine Operator. 

Printing: *Compositor, *Pressman, Mono- 
type, Linotype, Ele ctrotype. 

Electric Wiring: Housewireman, Bell Hanger, 
Service Installation, Fixture Hanger, 
*Electric Apparatus Repairman. 

Electric Power Equipment: Armature Wind- 
ing, *Motor Repair, Substation Operator, 
*Electric Maintenance, *Transformer Re- 
pairing, *Electric Meter Repair, *Elec- 
troplating. 

Drafting: *Mechanical Detailer, *Electrical 
Detailer, Structural Detailer, Tracer, 
Chaser. 

Sheet Metal: Bench or Machine Hand, Fur- 
nace Erector, Cornice Worker, Roofer, 
Solderer. 

Telephone: Telephone Installer, Maintenance 
Man. 

Auto-Mechanics: Auto Mechanical Repair- 
man, Auto Electrical Repairman, Auto 
Battery Man, Welder and Brazier (Radia- 
tor, Body, Fender). 

Plumbing: Plumber, Steamfitter. 
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PART-TIME COOPERATIVE TRAINING 


In addition to the classes for all-day 
pupils, opportunities are offered for 
cooperative training in connection with 
a number of industrial plants. Through 
the cooperation of the Pittsburgh Per- 
sonnel Association about fifty half-time 
positions have been made available for 
public school pupils. The work is con- 
ducted on the well known part-time 
cooperative plan under which two boys 
fill one position, each alternating be- 
tween school and work in successive 
two-week periods. The various posi- 
tions open in Pittsburgh to boys over 
sixteen years of age are indicated by 
stars placed against certain trades listed 
above under “Special Trade or Indus- 


trial Schools.” 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


Training is given also in day or even- 
ing classes for indentured apprentices 
as follows: 165 Plumbers, 145 Carpen- 
ters, 90 Bricklayers, 116 Electricians, 
65 Printers. 


PREVOCATIONAL TRAINING 


For the purpose of reaching a certain 
group of boys who would not be likely 
to attend high school and who might 
overlook the opportunities offered in 
the trade or industrial schools, a num- 
ber of prevocational centers are main- 
tained in connection with some of the 
larger elementary schools. 

As its name implies, this prevoca- 
tional work is intended not only to 
motivate the whole educational pro- 
gram for a certain type of reta:ded 
pupil, but to awaken an interest in the 
trades and industries. 

The work given in these centers is 
of the usual exploratory type and gives 
the children some slight practical 
woodwork, electrical 


knowledge of 


work, sheet metal work, and printing. 
Frequently boys are advanced from 
these prevocational centers to higher 
grades in the elementary school and to 
the more elementary classes in the 
rade and industrial schools. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Whether continuation 
conduct work which has an immediate 


schor Is can 


vocational significance depends upon 
the laws which govern such schools. In 
Pennsylvania, continuation school work 
is compulsory only for working children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age and the positions open to children 
of this age are of such a nature that 
only a small percentage of the continu- 
ation school pupils can be given work 
which has direct bearing on their occu- 
pations. A larger percentage of the 
continuation school pupils are helped 
by the exploratory work offered in the 
various shops and laboratories of the 
school, while perhaps the majority find 
their greatest benefit through such 
general education as can be given in 
eight hours a week under the stimu- 
lating conditions provided by the 
school and by occupational life itself. 

Notwithstanding the above-men- 
tioned limitations of the continuation 
school for children under sixteen, it has 
been our experience in Pittsburgh that 
a knowledge of the objectives and or- 
ganization of the continuation school 
will help the vocational counselors ma- 
terially in advising their pupils. This 
is particularly true with regard to ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the pupils 
who are of high school grade. 

As intimated above, the wide diver- 
sity of vocational objectives offered in 
the different parts of the Pittsburgh 
School System makes it possible for the 
vocational counselor to find some place 
in which an individual pupil may re- 
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ceive the exact type of educational 
stimulus which he needs. It is by this 
means that one of the first objectives 
of vocational guidance is reached, 
namely, the prolongation of the school 
life of each child, together with that 
training which makes for economic and 
social efficiency and, therefore, for 
happiness. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADVISER TO GIRLS 


The work of adviser for high school 
girls is a comparatively new field in the 
Pittsburgh Schools, and, so, still in the 
early stage of development. The scope 
is wide and the duties numerous and 
the type of work varies with the school. 
It is somewhat difficult in view of these 
facts to present the entire Pittsburgh 
work satisfactorily and the following 
discussion will, therefore, be limited to 
the activities in one high school which 
is fairly typical. 

Early in the year all the freshman 
girls are listed by the office of the 
adviser for a personal interview. These 
interviews are held, at the rate of one 
each fifteen minutes, until the entire 
class has been met. The adviser lists 
ach girl in her memorandum book, 
noting the facts given her by the girl 
herself, together with the adviser’s own 
impression of the girl’s personality, her 
needs, and her outstanding require- 
ments. Besides such concrete facts as 
the nationality, religion, and occupa- 
tion of the girl’s parents, the girl’s fav- 
orite studies, most disliked ones, and 
her favorite pastime, the adviser has at 
her disposal the intelligence tests re- 
ports, and those from her studies at her 


grade school. The objectives of this 


interview are: First, to make the girl 
feel that she has a friend who is not one 
of her regular teachers, who has influ- 
ence and position in the school, and to 
whom she can come at all times upon 


all questions, even to referee between 
herself and some teacher if desired; 
second, to list all facts that will make 
a thorough understanding of that girl 
possible if she later fails to adapt her- 
self to the numerous complexities of 
student life in a large city school. The 
third objective has to do with obtaining 
data of value in Big Sister work, which 
is a natural corollary of the other 
duties of the adviser and is, in fact, one 
of the most important phases of the 
work. 

The Big Sister plan works as follows: 
From the two upper classes girls are 
chosen who have maintained a high 
standard in their classrooms, who are 
known for their uprightness, their 
moral courage, their sympathy and in- 
terest in the younger girls. Each of 
these girls is made the sponsor of one 
or two freshmen, whom she learns to 
know socially, whom she tutors in their 
lessons where needed, and whom she 
advises in all difficulties. Where the 
older girl herself can handle any situa- 
tion that arises, she does so; where she 
cannot, she takes the younger girl to 
the adviser for a private conference. 
Many a class failure, many an incipient 
case of truancy or delinquency, is halted 
by this big sister, many a silly case of 
sex sentimentality is turned into a 
wholesome comradeship by the wisdom 
of the girl just enough older to be wiser, 
but not too old to seem unsympathetic. 
In addition to the duties as sponsor for 
the freshman, the Big Sister continues 
her guidance of the freshman of yester- 
year. It is during her protégée’s sopho- 
more year that the senior girl trains the 
“ Big Sister’’ of tomorrow. It is during 
her second year in the high school that 
the girl is brought to realize her own 
chance of passing on to others the help, 
the care, and the companionship that 
was accorded herself when she entered 
the school. It is the growing conscious- 
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ness of the need for her service that is 
one of the biggest factors in steadying 
and in deepening the character of the 
sophomore girl. 

The Friendship Club, an allied or- 
ganization, is also under the direction 
of the adviser. Here, all the girls are 
joined in a twofold work: personal, be- 
cause of such social activities as par- 
ties, dances, and programs; altruistic, 
because of visits and gifts made to the 
Home for the Aged, Home for Crip- 
pled Children, Municipal Hospital, and 
the like. 

The office of the adviser is open to 
all girls at all times, for all kinds of 
help: for first aid, for conference upon 
some personal perplexity, for sym- 
pathy, for advice. To her office are 
brought all cases of delinquency among 
the girls, as well as such cases of in- 
cipient delinquency as truancy. Con- 
ferences with the parents are held 
whenever the adviser deems wise, and 
sometimes even a visit to the girl’s 
home is made if it seems advisable. 

The adviser must be a woman of ma- 
turity, who should love girls, be willing 
to serve them anyhow, anywhere, and 
who must remember her own youth 
enough to be able to smile or to offer 
a serious countenance at the proper 
time. She must be able to see that 
while the girl from the protected home 
may be “the queen rosebud in the 
garden of girls,” in a big city high school 
most of the girls are in the position of 
Shakespeare’s famous girl who was 
“unlesson’d, unschool’d, unpractised,”’ 
and the adviser’s task is to recall the 
remainder of the quotation (and to re- 
call it to the minds of all those whose 
duty it is to handle such a girl) that 
the girl is “‘ happy in this, she is not yet 
so old but she may learn.”’ 

Obviously, the work of the adviser 
of girls can be so conducted as to render 
the work of the vocational counselor 
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much more effective. This desirable 
result will be obtained only when the 
work of these two administrative offi- 
cers is carefully and sympathetically 
coérdinated. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS 


Vocational guidance in the evening 
high schools has rarely received the at- 
tention which it deserves. Nor can it 
be said that much has been done in this 
field in Pittsburgh. However, some 
genuine effort has been made to serve 
the students of the evening schools in 
this respect. As illustrative of this 
effort a brief presentation of the work 
done in one of the evening high schools 
is given herewith. 

Investigation in this school soon re- 
veals the fact that the problems to be 
met with regard to guidance differ con- 
siderably from those in the day school. 
The majority of the evening school 
students, for example, are eager to 
learn, but many of them have little or 
no idea of choice of subject designed 
to prove of benefit to themselves or 
their employers. The vocational guid- 
ance counselor plays an important part 
in helping them make a choice in this 
matter. Other students enter, not with 
the thought of preparing to advance 
themselves in their already chosen field, 
but with the idea of taking up a new 
vocation. For example, a man forty- 
five years of age, who had been working 
as an engineer on the railroad for 
twenty-five years, desired to take up 
typewriting and shorthand because he 
felt that office work was more desirable. 
In such instances, the counselor tries 
to show the inadvisability of such a 
change. 

By far the largest group have little 
or no idea of the line of work for which 
to fit themselves. In an article en- 
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titled, “The How and Why of Guid- 
ance in the Public Evening High 
School,” in the October, 1925, issue of 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, it 
is stated that seventy per cent of the 
evening high school students are with- 
out definite purpose and are simply 
attending school. The most important 
work of the counselor is to discover, if 
possible, inclinations and to advise 
students of the best course to follow to 
avoid further waste of time and aimless 
labor. Here, trouble is likely to be en- 
countered, for many of the students 
have no apparent inclinations. To as- 
sist these students, a course in occupa- 
tions is now being given which includes 
both those vocations in which the 
members of the class are directly in- 
terested and also, for later study in the 
course, as many as possible of the other 
vocations. Each topic is assigned to 
a student two weeks in advance, upon 
which a discussion is expected to be 
based and to include most of the follow- 
ing points, taken from Gowin and 
Wheatley’s “Occupations,” revised by 
J. M. Brewer: 


1. Importance of occupation. 

2. Duties. 

3. Advantages and disadvantages. 

4, Preparation. 

5. Other requirements. 

6. Income. 

7. Effect on the worker. 

8. History of the occupation. 

9. Its effect on our economic situa- 


tion. 

10. Opportunities leading from it. 

11. References for those further inter- 
ested. 


Visitors are welcome, the subject for 
the evening being advertised in advance 
throughout the building by means of 
posters. It is possible for practically all 
students who so desire to attend this 
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class, as it is a two-hour course given 
on an evening when few other classes 
are in session. A plan is going forward 
at the present writing to supplement 
these reports by moving pictures, talks 
by business men, and visits to various 
industrial and commercial plants. 

An interesting experiment is being 
tried this year in an attempt to keep 
the students from becoming dissatisfied 
and dropping out. They are permitted 
to register for a course, but if at the 
end of the first week of school they feel 
that the course does not come up to 
their expectations, they discuss this 
question with the counselor, and if the 
reasons justify it, they are permitted 
to transfer to another class. A number 
of such changes have been made so far, 
but it is, as yet, too soon to draw signi- 
ficant conclusions. 

Finally, the counselor coédperates be- 
tween employers who have vacancies 
to be filled and students who are de- 
sirous of obtaining positions, thereby 
establishing a spirit of friendly helpful- 
ness between the employers, the stu- 
dents, and the evening high school. 

In general, it may be said that the 
principles and activities which the vo- 
cational guidance department has dem- 
onstrated to be effective in the day 
schools, have been applied, with neces- 
sary modifications, to the vastly more 
diversified problems and interests of 
the evening high school. 


And so, perhaps, the first challenge 
of the present day to vocational guid- 
ance is that the vocational guidance 
program become reasonable, and the 
second is that it develop among its 
disciples a spirit of true service and of 
universal brotherhood. — Dr. WILLIAM 
M. Davipson. 
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THE PLACEMENT OFFICES 


THE JUVENILE PLACEMENT OFFICE 
FOR CHILDREN 14 TO 16 YEARS 
OF AGE 


Under the Pennsylvania Child Labor 
Law all working children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age are 
required to obtain a work certificate, 
and are compelled to attend Continua- 
tion School eight hours per week. The 
Placement Office of the Department of 
Vocational Guidance which serves this 
group is located in the heart of the city 
in the same building in which are 
housed the Compulsory Attendance 
Department, which issues the working 
certificates, and the office of the Con- 
tinuation School. 

The work of this placement office 
may be considered under four heads 
as follows: (1) interviews with children 
applying for work certificates and ac- 
companied by one of their parents, 
(2) interviews with children applying 
for certificates when changing from one 
position to another,. (3) placement of 
children under either the full-time or 
part-time plan, (4) follow up of chil- 
dren who have been placed. 

The child who desires to leave school 
must first present himself, with one of 
his parents or his guardian, to his prin- 
cipal or counselor. If he is determined 
to leave, he is given a “ Direction En- 
velope”” which bears instructions in 
regard to securing the birth record and 
taking the next step in the process of 
certification. This envelope contains 
the “Preliminary Blank” (a State of 
Pennsylvania form) and the “ Intelli- 
gence and Achievement Record Card,”’ 
the latter from the junior and senior 
high schools of the public schools only. 

The child then comes to the Place- 
ment Office where a ‘ Personal Record 


Card”’ is filled out on which is copied 
pertinent information from the “ Pre- 
liminary Blank”’ and the “ Intelligence 
and Achievement Record Card.” Per- 
sonal characteristics of the applicant, 
the size of the family, the parents’ at- 
titude toward schooling, and the reason 
for leaving school are all carefully re- 
corded on the ‘“‘ Personal Record Card.” 
This card is then placed on file and 


retained until the child reaches his 
sixteenth birthday. 
When the above information has 


been recorded, the Placement Officer 
is ready to advise with the child. If 
the minor has ability, and the home 
conditions warrant, a return to school 
is urged, either to the original school 
or to another. There were 208 pupils 
returned to school during the year 
1924, which is about 10 per cent of the 
total number that were interviewed for 
the first time. This includes only those 
who were persuaded to return after 
they had secured the preliminary blank 
from the school. It does not include 
those who were returned by the Com- 
pulsory Attendance Department. If 
home conditions will not permit a re- 
turn to full-time and both 
parent and minor appreciate the value 
of schooling, then the part-time plan 
is offered. 

The part-time plan is a half-time 
proposition, each boy or girl working 
alternately. It is a two-year proposi- 
tion, and both parent and minor must 
consent to the entire two-year period. 
Because it is a two-year plan, it is in- 
sisted that the applicant be just four- 
teen years of age upon entering. The 


school, 


wage is a minimum of nine dollars a 
week, for the week the child works. If 
this is not sufficient help in the home, 
or if the pupil does not have the ability 
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or inclination to continue with school, 
then an attempt is made to place him 
in a position which permits of attend- 
ance at Continuation School eight 
hours per week. 

The following table is taken from a 
study that has recently been made of 
500 Employed Pupils. It indicates the 
type of positions available to Pitts- 
burgh children between the ages of 14 
and 16, the grades in which these chil- 
dren were when they left school, the 
wages earned and the number of jobs 
held. 

Before a certificate is issued, the 
Promise of Employment blank must 
be stamped “Interviewed Department 
of Vocational Guidance.” Thus the 
Vocational Guidance Department and, 
also, the Certification Office secures a 
complete registration of all employers. 
The required stamping of the promise 
of employment provides a means of 
securing an interview upon the change 
of each certificate, thus giving an op- 
portunity to counsel the applicant and 
to learn his reason for leaving the pre- 
vious position and the amount of 
wages earned. 

The “follow up” is done by visits of 
the secretaries to the places of employ- 
ment, by telephone, and by interviews 
with the worker on the day he is in 
attendance at Continuation School. 
No attempt is made to follow up any 
not placed by the Placement Office, 
unless the applicant on the renewal of 
his certificate gives some information 
that shows the need of guidance. 

Appeals for scholarships, distribu- 
tion of clothing, cases that fall within 
the field of the Associated Charities, 
the effort to improve home conditions 
by calling on the Humane Society to 
investigate cases of abuse, and other 
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matters of this nature seemingly are 
not within the province of the Place- 
ment Secretary, but they arise and 
have to be met in order to accomplish 
the aims of the department. For this 
reason they are included in the general 
duties of the Placement Office. 

From time to time, studies are made 
based upon the information which 
comes to the office in the routine of its 
work. In the recent study which was 
made of 500 Employed Pupils the fol- 
lowing facts were gleaned, and are 
presented herewith to help indicate the 
nature of some of the service which a 
vocational guidance department may 
render. 

1. The kind of work that the four- 
teen-sixteen year child enters rarely 
prepares him for any specific adult 
work. 

2. The younger children more fre- 
quently enter the routine factory work, 
while the few who enter clerical posi- 
tions are among the older and more 
advanced group. 

3. The labor turnover is great, thus 
entailing an economic loss to the em- 
ployer. 

4. Owing to the loss of time between 
positions children average from 30 to 
45 per cent idleness. 

5. Seventy-two per cent of the chil- 
dren earn $8 per week and then work 
only a part of the time showing that it 
would be better financing to attend the 
half-time school where the average is 
$9 per week, and where the children 
work half-time during the school term 
and general full-time during the vaca- 
tion. 

6. The table showing the “attitude 
of the parents’? toward the school 
would seem to indicate that there 
should be more contact with parents. 
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THE JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


“The question may be raised as to 
whether, after all, the first step toward 
general culture is not the ability to 
support one’s self, to make one’s self 
useful.” 

Junior placement service is not a 
matter of “job finding,” although this 
has to be done; it does not consist in 
setting up a psychological testing labo- 
ratory, yet psychology must not be 
overlooked; it is not to be conceived of 
as merely “an employer’s convenience,” 
or an opportunity for youth exploita- 
tion. It is not an adjunct to charitable 
or social agencies, moral or juvenile 
courts, although we coéperate with 
them all. It is not a method of salvag- 
ing the public school driftwood pri- 
marily. 

Junior placement service assists in 
the right sort of distribution and utili- 
zation of the product of ourschools, and 
is essentially a service of adjustment 
and interpretation. It helps the youth 
to interpret himself to himself; to in- 
terpret the relations of past and future 
training to his job; to interpret a job 
ahead, the present job, and his relations 
to employer, associates, home, and 
community. 

The matter of interpretation plays 
its largest réle, when the field of busi- 
ness and industry is explained to the 
schools and vice versa, through the 
process of adjusting the product of the 
schools to the field of employment. So, 
one of the main functions of the place- 
ment service is to discover the pulse of 
industry and to know its requirements, 
its opportunities, and the demands of 
the mind, body, and character of the 
young people prepared by the schools. 

A placement service organized to as- 
sist in the adjustment of students to 
industry must be unbiased, having a 
wholesome personal interest in the one 


adjusted, yet fully realizing that the 
benefits accruing shall be equally di- 
vided between employer and employee. 
It must be equally well informed about 
the applicant and the job to be filled. 
We have essentially centralized place- 
Pent delegating, however, to each high 
chool the right to place certain of its 
own students, which is done to a 
limited extent. When the high school 
counselor receives an order from an 
employer and is unable to fill it with 
a student of his own school, the order 
is at once reported to the central office. 
Our policy is to keep the service free 
from taint of charity, partiality, or 
partisanship, to secure and to supply 
all the available information we can 
about applicant and job, to guarantee 
nothing, and to codperate with all and 
serve all to the best of our ability. 


GENERAL PLAN 


The Junior Employment Service, 
located in the heart of the principal 
business district, though entirely di- 
vorced from school atmosphere, func- 
tions as an integral part of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department. 

Because the work of this department 
is one phase of the vocational guidance 
program, young people between the 
ages of 16 and 21 are made to feel that 
assistance of every kind will be freely 
given. This office, working directly 
under the supervision of the public 
schools, has in addition close articula- 
tion with the Junior Division of the 
U. S. Employment Service. It carries 
out the ideals and policies of this ser- 
vice and reports weekly to Washington 
the detail of its operations. Through 
this National coéperation, the place- 
ment office has a part in the solution of 
National problems, such as occupa- 
tional studies, part-time apprenticeship 
training, the reducing of labor turn- 
over, and in making Junior placement 
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an essential part of the education struc- 
ture. 

The counselor carefully studies the 
junior worker and tests him as to fitness 
and qualifications for desired work. 
Although the guidance given is of va- 
rious kinds, educational, vocational, 
social, and economic, and even in ex- 
tenuating cases, often medical and mar- 
ital, yet it is guidance tending toward 
one goal, that of suitable adjustment. 

To those coming from the public 
schools, where guidance has already 
been given, the placement office is a 
bridging over of the difficult gap be- 
tween the more or less protected years 
in the field of education and the more 
serious world of competition. To those 
coming from other sources than the 
public schools, the placement office 
may offer the first experience in guid- 
ance. The work of the placement coun- 
selor throughout the day’s activities is 
so diversified that one often feels like 
a gigantic octopus stretching out its 
tentacles in every direction. 

The counselor arrives in the morning 
to find the placement office crowded 
with every sort and variety of person, 
running the gamut from the four-foot 
hunchback and the painted flapper to 
the five-foot-six awkward and self-con- 
scious baby; from the sub-normal of the 
sixth grade to the brilliant student of 
one year in college or several semesters 
of normal training, from the factory 
and domestic type and the floor lady 
of the five and ten to the private sec- 
retary, from the boy who has had 
sleeping sickness to the handsome and 
intelligent lad who wants to study law 
but cannot secure the proper education. 
They represent every known source of 
supply, from the elementary to the 
senior high school, the trade and con- 
tinuation schools, the Parochial schools, 
the business and vocational schools, 
through the influence of applicants who 


have been placed, through employers 
who use the service, through social and 
religious agencies, off the street, and 
from surrounding boroughs. There is 
scarcely a week passes in which an em- 
ployer does not ask that one of his 
laid off employees, or a friend of his 
family be given consideration. Occa- 
sionally, it proves good policy for the 
placement office to agree to care for an 
applicant who is over 21 years of age 
as a courtesy to an employer who con- 
stantly uses the service. 

Each one of these individuals presents 
his own unique situation, each person- 
ality is a new problem to be solved and 
the method used in the solution must 
meet the individual need. 

INTERVIEWING 

The first step in the solution is, of 
course, the interview. The placement 
officer is an analyst searching for the 
truth. This he will find through a num- 
ber of sources: from factual data gath- 
ered together on the personal record, 
from school cumulative record cards, 
from past employment experiences, 
from records of social agencies, and 
from what is most invaluable, charac- 
teristics which he senses in the person- 
ality of the applicant. With a dis- 
tinctly objective attitude, which will 
enable the counselor to judge a case 
upon its own merits, with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of human nature, 
with a friendly feeling between the 
counselor and the applicant born of 
mutual liking and respect, with an im- 
agination and intuitive powers, the in- 
terviewer will bring to the surface out- 
standing qualities in the individual 
with whom he comes in contact and 
will be able to talk freely upon such 
subjects as cleanliness, dress, and atti- 
tude in a business office. 

Having put the applicant at ease, 
the counselor attacks the interview 
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with two fundamental principles in 
mind: first he has an objective, and 
secondly he attempts to achieve this 
objective. The objective is to analyze 
the applicant from every point of view, 
to secure an estimate of his mental 
grasp and his power to achieve, to 
analyze his aptitudes, interests, and 
disabilities. Secondly, the objective is 
to determine for what the applicant is 
best suited, by analyzing the jobs in 
keeping with his abilities, and if neces- 
sary, working out for him vocational 
courses. Thirdly, the objective is to 
establish such a relationship of under- 
standing that the applicant will feel at 
liberty to return to the placement 
office as often as he wishes. An appli- 
cant who has been placed comes back 
after a period of two years to lay 
her difficulties before the placement 
officer, stating that the institution in 
which she has a position of responsi- 
bility has changed management, a 
change which she has reason to believe 
will cause unhappiness. She wants ad- 
vice as to whether or not she shall stay. 
What a sense of satisfaction one feels 
when she says, “ You gave me my first 
lesson in stick-to-it-iveness, helped me 
surmount my first difficulty, I owe my 
success to your advice and feel that 
you alone can help me now.” This sort 
of experience stimulates the placement 
counselor to more efficient work. 


TESTING 


Where it is not strikingly apparent 
that the applicant is an entirely salable 
quantity, the counselor must go farther 
than available records and enter the 
field of testing. In Pittsburgh we have 
had to work as best we could without 
the use of a psychological clinic or the 
psychiatrist. There is such a clinic 


where certain abnormal cases are cared 
for but the department is too inade- 
quate in size to cope with the many 


placement office problems. We there- 
fore have had to do, ourselves, what 
testing has been done and to make our 
own estimates, largely from personality 
reactions. This has the disadvantage 
of making problem cases more difficult 
of solution. 

We are not at a complete disadvan- 
tage, however, with applicants coming 
from the public schools because testing 
for homogeneous grouping has been 
done so widely throughout the school 
system that we have the applicant’s 
I. Q. on the cumulative record card, 
which has recently been put into active 
operation in the placement office. 

Tests in the placement office are 
almost entirely confined to what are 
called diagnostic vocational tests. 
There is in use, for instance, a typing 
test by which the applicant’s speed, 
accuracy, and neatness are deduced, a 
stenographic test by which applicants 
are tested for speed in both dictation 
and transcription and an accounting 
taken of accuracy and ability in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and form. Other 
tests, simple, but pertinent, are those 
given to operators of various office 
machines such as Moon Hopkins Bill- 
ers, and Burrough’s Calculators, a filing 
test, and an unstandardized intelli- 
gence test which is also good as a vo- 
cabulary test for stenographers, but 
indicates as well alertness, ability to 
follow directions, and good judgment. 


GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 


Following closely upon a knowledge 
of the applicant, gained through the 
interview and tests, is the question of 
actual guidance, and the dispensing of 
vocational and employment informa- 
tion. This is indeed the crux of the 
counselor’s activities. Upon the advice 
given at this point hinge some of the 
future efforts and activities of the in- 
dividual under consideration. This’is 
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a matter of such vital importance that 
it cannot be lightly considered. What 
counselor has not paused with a feeling 
of dread as to whether or not he has 
turned the tide of some unsuspecting 
soul in the wrong direction? There is, 
for instance, the applicant who is not 
codperating with his teacher and who 
wants to drop out of school. He comes 
to the placement office determined to 
go to work, although he has the ability 
to be successful in school. From the 
placement officer he hears the educa- 
tional demands of the business world 
and how much his future financial re- 
turn is based upon his education. This 
information strikes home because it 
comes from a new source and from one 
in actual contact with business condi- 
tions. Perhaps this young person has 
to be transferred to a different class of 
school but the essential thing is to 
make him see that a step in the develop- 
ment of his personality is to surmount 
the immediate difficulty and return 
preferably to his own school, provided 
that is his proper sphere. 

There is the shy, timid girl who must 
be talked to forcibly in order to stimu- 
late some aggressiveness within her. 
She must also be made to see how much 
initiative counts for success. Again, 
there is the overly aggressive individual 
who must be somewhat toned down. 
There is the uncouth, the slovenly, the 
overdressed, or the painted girl, the 
applicant who expects to begin at the 
top, regardless. Some have to be led 
to adopt orderly habits, others taught 
to realize a sense of responsibility, this 
one urged to be careful and patient in 
details, to learn to keep his own counsel, 
that one to be more codéperative. All 
of these individuals must be guided and 
helped to a realization of their unsala- 
bility, and all this must be done most 
tactfully and prayerfully. Closely as- 
sociated with personal guidance is the 


dispensing of occupational and educa- 
tional information, so that each appli- 
cant will understand what occupations 
are open to one of his ability and ex- 
perience so that he will readily receive 
advice concerning further vocational 
training. 

This involves on the part of the 
placement officer an analysis of job 
characteristics, gathered from data ob- 
tained both over the phone and through 
field work. In Pittsburgh, as there is 
no department devoted solely to field 
work, the placement officer finds him- 
self one moment a counselor and place- 
ment officer, and the next, as often as 
opportunity permits, a field worker. 
First hand knowledge of jobs and firms 
gained through personal observation 
and actual contacts stimulates better 
coéperation between employer and 
placement office and aids the place- 
ment counselor materially in more ef- 
fectual placement. 


PLACEMENT 

Having made an analysis of jobs on 
hand and having interviewed and 
tested the applicants, it would seem 
possible to make satisfactory place- 
ment. In some instances the applicant 
is so fitted that employment adjust- 
ment is a mere matter of positions 
being attractive in opportunity and 
environment. In other instances, how- 
ever, placement is not always based 
upon the applicant’s ability and fitness. 
In a city with the topography of Pitts- 
burgh, home location is a serious mat- 
ter, reservations of employers as to 
religion, race, and nationality create 
difficulties. The latter is often a deli- 
cate subject for the counselor to handle, 
particularly with the persistent indi- 
vidual who cannot understand why day 
after day there may be no job for him. 

Again there is the girl with the 
problem of home conditions, an iras- 
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cible father taking the part of the step- 
mother who demands that the girl pay 
board and also share in household 
chores when she comes home tired at 
the end of the day. This girl is often 
educationally unequipped for a position 
paying enough to meet the demands of 
home conditions. There is again the 
runaway girl, who is eventually found 
and must be placed where the influence 
and environment is of good moral tone. 


_ There is the handicapped applicant 


with infantile paralysis and in the 
juvenile court home finding depart- 
ment because of having no relatives. 
Here the problem is met with scholar- 
ship money loaned to take the course 
in a vocational school, at the comple- 
tion of which the applicant is placed at 
such salary that board can be obtained 
in more congenial quarters. 

In making placements the most prev- 
alent method is to call the employer by 
*phone but some are approached per- 
sonally upon some special case. A de- 
scription of the applicant is given and 
an interview arranged. It is the policy 
of the Pittsburgh office to train em- 
ployers to depend upon the placement 
officer’s selection so that not more than 
two applicants need be sent for inter- 
views. This is not always possible, of 
course, in the case of new employers 
but they can be gradually won over by 
efficient service. The card of introduc- 
tion which the applicant takes with 
him being addressed to the placement 
office and franked by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is mailed back to the office by 
the employer, he having indicated his 
acceptance or rejection of the appli- 
cant. The return of this card obviates 
unnecessary delay in checking place- 
ment. 

It is not possible for any placement 
officer to be infallible in his judgment 
of an individual or in his ability to 
place applicants so that they remain 


indefinitely. All sorts of conditions 
cause turnover and some applicants 
may be placed four or five times a year. 
Economic conditions, failure of firms, 
dissatisfaction over opportunities for 
advancement, low wage scales, ques- 
tionable experiences of young women, 
as weil as inefficiency on the part of the 
applicants, cause the same problems to 
be solved again and again. It is a part 
of the placement service to meet the 
situation with unending patience and 
fortitude. 


FoLttow Up 


Employment supervision being one 
of the most important factors in guid- 
ance, follow-up methods after place- 
ment are obviously essential. Follow 
up is carried on through numerous 
channels. As applicants are satisfac- 
torily placed, the personal record card 
is filed behind a guide card marked 
“First follow up.” Approximately, 
two weeks after placement, follow-up 
cards are sent to these applicants ask- 
ing them to report upon conditions and 
progress. At the same time the em- 
ployer is approached by letter, con- 
cerning his satisfaction in the em- 
ployee’s work. All returns, written 
upon the applicant’s record card, are 
dated and the card filed behind the 
second guide card marked three months 
after placement. At the end of the 
three months’ period, a second follow- 
up card is sent to this group of appli- 
cants, and at the end of six months, a 
third card, all returns being noted upon 
the personal record card. This gives a 
history of the applicant’s career over 
a period of one-half year, at which time 
the card is filed away until new condi- 
tions may cause the applicant to return 
for help. This six months’ period of 
follow up does not mean that most 
applicants are forgotten at that time. 
The applicant has learned so to lean 
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upon the placement office that there 
are voluntary visits from time to time. 
The employers calling for new help are 
questioned upon their satisfaction con- 
cerning former placements. Again, 
while doing field work, follow up of 
certain individuals is a matter of casual 
conversation. Added to this, are the 
Wednesday evening office hours from 
five to seven, when applicants who can 
come at no other time come for counsel 
upon employment problems. 


ComMUNITY CONTACTS 


The placement counselor’s work is 
not finished with his knowledge and 
placement of applicants. Outside com- 
munity and school contacts and spe- 
cialized activities of various sorts de- 
mand his attention. 

The chain of community contacts 
has a number of important links. Per- 
sonal visits to employers both for new 
business and for follow up are con- 
stantly made, when necessary data 
concerning conditions of employment 
and employers’ attitudes are discovered 
and jobs open are analyzed. 

Through the medium of the Public 
School Relations Section of the Pitts- 
burgh Personnel Association, industry 
and the schools are interpreted to each 
other and through committee work on 
various problems, members of industry 
are brought into close contact with the 
placement staff. One of the most im- 
portant and far reaching results in 
community contact is accomplished by 
means of bulletins and advertising ma- 
terial sent at stated intervals to a mail- 
ing list of employers. 

Again, wide contacts are made 


through membership of the staff in 
civic and business organizations and 
through joint committee work with 
members of these bodies. 

Coéperation with the schools is evi- 
denced in two ways, first by monthly 
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joint meetings of the high school coun- 
selors, the executive and the placement 
staffs, where problems are clarified, 
guidance literature discussed, and com- 
mittees on research work report their 
findings. A closer codperation with the 
schools is brought about by means of 
bi-annual visits of the placement offi- 
cers to the high schools for the purpose 
of advertising the central office and 
giving guidance talks upon such mat- 
ters as ‘““Salesmanship of Personality” 
and ‘‘ Development of Efficiency on the 
Job.” 

Aside from active committee work, 
the placement officers are kept con- 
tinually busy in a variety of such ca- 
pacities as statisticians, draftsmen, art- 
ists, etc., in making charts, designing 
advertising material and writing pam- 
phlets, the need for which is being con- 
stantly felt. 

In other words, there is in operation 
a continuous program of educating the 
public and the schools in the various 
phases of placement office work and in 
coéperating closely with all represen- 
tatives of the entire guidance organiza- 
tion. 


SpectAL DEvicEsS OF THE PLACEMENT 
OFFICES 


The following material portrays a 
series of booklets, studies, and adver- 
tising material written or compiled 
from time to time by the placement 
counselors in the Junior Employment 
Service. These booklets are not in- 
tended for classes but merely to fill a 
need at the time of writing. 

“Hints AND HELPs FOR THE SUCCESSFUL 
Worker” shows the advantage of edu- 
cation as the necessity for developing per- 
sonality and the acquiring of skill on the 
job, all these pointing toward ultimate 
success. 

““RememBer”, for boys only, lists pointed 
suggestions as to personal appearance, 
poise, etc. 
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**Do’s aNnD Dont’s For Giris”’ only similarly 
discusses care of the person, manner of 
approaching an employer, and attitude 
during an interview. 

Your Part anp Our Part In PLACEMENT” 
is a folder showing the applicant what the 
Placement Office is attempting to do for 
him and showing his obligation to the 
employer and to others. 

“How To Intropuce YOURSELF TO AN EM- 
PLOYER”’ tells the applicant how to sell 
himself to the employer during an inter- 
view. 

**Ercgut Reasons Wuy Empioyers Use Our 
SERVICE” 

‘‘Wuy ADVERTISE”’ 

“HELP” 

“Tax REBATE” 


The last four booklets above men- 
tioned are used for advertising pur- 
poses. 

The Carp ApprREssEpD and the Letrer Form 


to employers are the agents used in fol- 
low-up work. 


Types or Work IN Wuicu Giris 16 
To 21 Have Bren PLACED 


Apprentices; Bookbinders; Bookkeepers; Buss 
and Counter Girl; Cashiers; Clerks; Checkers; 
Comptometer Operators; Domestic; Drafting; 
Doctor’s Assistant; Elevator Operators; Elliott 
Fisher Operators; Factory; Governess; Graph- 
otype; Key Punch Press Operator; Mimeo- 
graph Operators; Moon Hopkins; Messengers; 
Office Manager; Personnel Work; Pressfeeders; 
Pianist; Private Secretary; Packers; Sales; 
Stenographers; Street Demonstrator; Soda 
Dispensers; Stuffers; Stock Girls; Sorters; 
Solicitors; Telephone Operators; Tracers; 
Typists; Window Demonstrators; Wrappers; 
Waitresses; X-Ray Operator. 


Types or WorkK In Wuaicu Boys 
16 To 21 ArE ENGAGED 


Apprentices; Asst. Accountant; Asst. Chemist; 
Asst. Buyer; Asst. Floor Manager; Asst. Sales 
Supervisor; Asst. Steward; Asst. Weighmaster; 
Asst. Shippers; Auditor; Auto Demonstrator; 
Baker; Bank Messenger; Bookkeeper; 


Checkers; Claim Adjustor; Collector; Cost 
Accountant; Club Attendant; Chauffeurs; 
Correspondent; Detective; Dictaphone; 
Draftsman; Elevator Operator; Engrosser; 


Foreman; Factory Workers; File Clerks; 
Gardeners; Grain-samplers; Interpreter; La- 
borers; Mail Boy; Messenger & Errands; Meter 
Reader; Machinists; Office Boys; Office Clerks; 
Office Machine Operators; Oil Samplers; Per- 
sonnel Worker; Private Secretary; Salesman; 
Service Station Attendant ; Shippers & Packers; 
Solicitors; Steel Inspectors; Stenographers; 
Stock Boys; Telephone Operators; Time- 
keepers; Tire Changers; Truck Drivers; Truck 
Helpers; Typists; Wrappers; Wireless In- 
spectors. 


Types or Work IN Wuicu Boys 14 

To 16 Have Breen PLAcEeD 
Department Store; Errand; Factory; Laborer; 
Office; Page; Porter; Shoe Shine; Small Store; 
Truck Helper; Waiter. 


9 Types or WorK In WuaicH GIRLS 
14 To 16 Have Breen PLAcEep 
Department Store; Domestic; Dressmaker; 
Errand; Factory; Millinery; Office; Small 

Store; Waitress. 


INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 
RECORD CARD 


For a number of years our “ Intelli- 
gence and Achievement Record Card”’ 
has answered very well for a cumulative 
record of the scores on all tests given 
a pupil in reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic as well as general intel- 
ligence tests, from the fifth grade up. 
The subject ratings through the high 
school have also been recorded on this 
card. In addition to this the teachers’ 
composite estimate of general ability, 
notations of any physical defects, and 
the teachers’ ratings on the personal 
traits, industry, initiative, leadership, 
dependableness, punctuality, and cour- 
tesy, have furnished an excellent basis 
for at least a partial size-up of each 
child at the time of promotion to high 
school. 

The card was devised by the Depart- 
ment of Research and Measurement to 
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harmonize with the various tests being 
conducted, but a year ago it was revised 
to meet the needs of the high school 
counselors and placement secretaries 
more specifically in their counseling 
and placement problems, and at the 
same time was somewhat simplified. 
The uses to which this card is put by 
the high school counselors, in classify- 
ing pupils and in future guidance is dis- 
cussed under another heading. Some 
very pertinent changes were made 
which are very valuable at the crucial 


time of school leaving and the entrance 
upon employment. 

From its inception the employers of 
the city have made rather insistent 
demands that the cumulative record be 
carried through to the placement 
offices. This was heartily agreed to by 
the superintendent of schools and all 
cards for all drop-outs, and for all 
graduates who do not go to higher in- 
stitutions, are mailed to the placement 
offices immediately following the date 
of leaving. 


DEVICES THROUGH WHICH VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IS OTHERWISE PRESENTED 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CLASS 


Since the aim of social science is to 
train citizens, and the first essential of 
citizenship is to put into the world at 
least as much as we take out, it follows 
that the social studies are an ideal ve- 
hicle for vocational guidance. 

Vocational and educational guidance 
appear incidentally at any and all times 
in civics classes, but at four points it is 
especially stressed with increasing em- 
phasis. In the beginning of the 7B 
grade, with the study of ideals of citi- 
zenship, attention is directed toward 
learning to earn, with emphasis on 
group activity, local opportunities, and 
government aid in securing wealth. In 
8B, the commercial geography type 
studies are motivated from the stand- 
point of vocational opportunities, to set 
the children thinking about the vast- 
ness and variety of work to be done in 
the world. Finally, in 9B, over a month 
is spent in the detailed study of occupa- 
tions available for members of the class. 

Our counselor organized Life Career 
Clubs, required of all students not 
taking civics. These clubs are led 


chiefly by social science teachers, carry 
one-fourth of a credit in social science, 
and must be repeated if the work is not 
satisfactorily done. 

The club programs, sixteen in num- 
ber, include an initial study of edu- 
cation in relation to earning a living, 
the classification of occupations with 
groups of related trades, then one pro- 
gram each on skilled and unskilled 
trades, professions, mining, agriculture, 
horticulture and forestry, transporta- 
tion, clerical work, mercantile pursuits, 
and other lines, ending with four stud- 
ies devoted to the elective courses and 
the fields to which they lead. It is 
understood that one study may be 
omitted and another given double 
time, according to the evident interest 
of pupils. In the groups of extremely 
low mentality, only a little interest in 
the professions survives the shock of 
discovering that such a career is open 
only to those who have spent from 
nine to twelve years in hard study 
after the seventh grade. Hence these 
groups usually choose to spend more 
time studying the skilled trades. Ex- 
actly what work is done by a person in 
a given trade; what compensation, pe- 
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cuniary and otherwise, does it offer? 
How does one begin? How can we 
realize cash profits from our school 
studies? In like manner, nearly all 
groups in a city school prefer to cut 
down the time spent in studying agri- 
culture and add to that devoted to 
transportation or mercantile pursuits. 
Sometimes a speaker is brought in, but 
usually the study is made by the boys 
and girls, from books, and from per- 
sonal interviews. Two features of the 
meeting are the good work of the club 
officers, who make the assignments and 
conduct the meetings, and the roll call, 
in which even the laziest and dullest 
child must contribute one concrete and 
definite bit of information. In the 
groups of bright children, younger and 
more inclined to stay in school, and 
therefore farther from the time when 
they must begin to earn, some time is 
spent in studying men and women who 
have succeeded in the line of work 
under discussion. With the dull and 
retarded groups, however, the work is 
largely a matter of discovering what 
they must offer to the work and what 
the work will give to them, how to pre- 
pare, and how to secure employment. 

At the end of last semester each child 
of a group, the lowest but one in ability, 
was asked to state one thing he had 
learned in the club. The following ran- 
dom selection of answers is interesting: 


‘Staying in school is like putting money in 
the bank. It is hard now but you get more 
later.” 

“Tf you have not decided what to do for a 
living but like to study, take the academic 
course. It helps you for anything.” 

“A boy who must leave school at sixteen 
had better take the vocational course, but it 
will not prepare him for any other school.” 

“You can’t get through high school by 
going to night school unless you work very 
hard and give up all pleasures; so you had 
better finish school first.” 

“Tt is no shame to cook for a living if you 
do it well.” (This from a colored girl.) 
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“A girl who has no home and likes house- 
work will get along best in domestic service, 
because she has no living expenses to pay.” 

“Nobody wants you to work before you are 
sixteen, because you have to be off one day 
a week for school.” 

“Always look where you will be in ten 
years before you take a job.” 

“The commercial course fits you for only 
one thing, so if you don’t want office work, 
take some other course.” 

“A business of your own may pay and you 
don’t have to take anybody’s orders; but you 
have all the worry and stand a big chance to 
lose.” 

“The best place to go for help in getting 
work is the North School if you are under 
sixteen, or the Nixon Building if over sixteen.” 


Granting that not all of this will 
function, it had a profound influence 
on choice of courses. In the duller or 
less studious classes, there is usually 
a stampede toward the commercial 
course, with a vague idea that it means 
quick money. This clogs that course 
with poor material and hinders the 
pupils who are good commercial tim- 
ber. Occasionally, too, there is a yearn- 
ing after the academic course just be- 
cause it is “highbrow.” The main ob- 
stacle to the technical course for both 
sexes is the objection of fond parents 
to having their children occupy so- 
called inferior positions. The white 
collar makes a more powerful appeal to 
parents than to children. Finally, the 
vocational course is often the refuge of 
the lazy student who must put in two 
more years before being free to leave 
school, so it is no wonder employers do 
not accept our product with more 
gusto. In the class referred to above, 
we salvaged for the technical course 
five girls who will shine as housekeepers, 
but never in offices. Five earnest, 
thoughtful children, whose vocational 
interests were most in keeping with the 
academic course, were given trials 
there and so far their greater maturity 
and effort have brought success. Even 
the vocational course received at least 
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one good student as a result of our 
study. Even if we had merely put 
across the fact that the vocational hori- 
zon is not bounded by Hein’s Choco- 
late factory, the small shops between 
North Avenue and the river, Heinz 57 
Varieties, and Boggs and Buhl’s De- 
partment Store, something would have 
been accomplished. As most of the 
problems were raised by the children, 
the solutions will probably remain with 
them. 

We study the duty of self-support, 
the importance of wise choice and the 
various considerations of importance in 
choosing a vocation, as well as what 
the work pays in wages and opportuni- 
ties, and what it demands in ability 
and preparation. This material comes 
from Hughes’ “Economic Civics,” 
Giles’ “‘ Vocational Civics,” and Gowin, 
Wheatley, and Brewer’s “Occupa- 
tions.”” Vocational possibilities in 
Pittsburgh are mapped out. Then each 
pupil makes a detailed report of one 
occupation, using books, magazines, 
and personal interviews as sources and 
covering the points in the book “Oc- 
cupations,” Self-Analysis Card and 
Analysis of the Job, as well as Brewer’s 
Outline. In gathering material, our 
pupils make visits to public libraries, 
hospitals, department stores, banks, 
city buildings, railroad stations, fire 
departments, and many other places, 
interviewing credit managers, dieti- 
tians, buyers, fitters, policemen, public 
health nurses, and dozens more. Most 
surprising of all, these people almost 
always grant the interviews willingly 
and graciously. 

A hopeful sign is that the occupa- 
tions discussed are within the range of 
possibility for these pupils, and reflect 
either the educational or the recrea- 
tional interests. In an academic group 
we hear more of teaching, journalism, 
dentistry, law, medicine, and the upper 


strata of mercantile work. In technical 
boys’ classes, choice falls largely upon 
engineering, chemistry, and mechanical 
pursuits. In technical girls’ classes, the 
choice is millinery, costume design, 
alteration and fitting, cafeteria or tea 
room management, with a few hardy 
souls willing to present laundry work 
and domestic service. 

Perhaps the telling of exactly what 
happened in a commercial group with 
which the work has just been finished 
would prove interesting. One day, 
several stories from “Men Who Are 
Making America’? were read aloud 
without comment. 

A student asked, “‘Why have so 
many of these men blundered around 
for years before they got into their 
places?” 

“Why, do you think?” the teacher asked. 

Immediately half a dozen were on their feet 
awaiting their turn to speak: 

“Because they took the first chance to 
make money, without looking ahead.” 

“‘ Because they let someone else choose for 
them.” 

“Because they were not prepared for their 
real work.” 

These with variations were the leading re- 
plies. 

“Ts there any way to avoid wasting so much 
time?”’ 

“What do you do when you are buying a 
hat?” thus the teacher. 

“Try them all on, I suppose, and look in 
the mirror,” rather puzzled at the abrupt 
change of subject. “Oh, I see! You mean we 
could look over the jobs and see if they fit us 
without really going into them.” 


They thought it was their own brand 
new idea, and treated it as such. Most 
of the vocations studied were chosen 
by the pupils themselves, though a few 
were assigned, to bring out some point. 

The basis of study was the outlines 
mentioned above, but most of the pu- 
pils went beyond the outlines and 
raised several very pertinent, original 
questions. The most frequent objec- 
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tion to this process by teachers is the 
fear of inattention by the other thirty- 
nine while one is giving so long a report, 
but these listeners developed a per- 
fectly impish ingenuity in cross-exami- 
nation, pouncing joyously upon any 
small discrepancies with a zest no 
teacher would feel, and simply com- 
pelling the hapless victim to have his 
information well in hand. 

As this was a commercial class, we 
heard little of professions, or trades, or 
personal service, but the variations on 
the theme of clerical work were inter- 
esting. 

The reports were of considerable 
value, the collection of material was of 
greater value, but the free discussion 
and questioning were most valuable of 
all. Very practical were the questions 
on the exact cost of preparation, where 
and how best to secure it, how to follow 
up the chosen life even if obliged to go 
to work before the goal is reached. 
Again and again the question arose, 
“Are you taking the right course in 
school?” and if not, “Which will you 
change, your studies or your choice of 
work?” Out came the Allegheny High 
School course of study to see how costly 
in time had been the blunder in elec- 
tion. The violinist and dancing teacher 
had to explain how their commercial 
work would support them during their 
preparation. The Y. W. secretary, li- 
brarian, and missionary rejoiced to find 
that by judicious election they could 
still enter college and even cash in on 
the commercial training to earn their 
way. The violinist was challenged to 
say what he would do if he suddenly 
became unable to play (through rheu- 
matism, for example). Every one was 
asked how long it would be until he 
could enter his chosen field and how 
many years he could reasonably expect 
to work at it, what he would be doing 
in the meantime (as a private secretary 


comes up through the ranks of stenog- 
raphers), and what he could do after 
circumstances had removed him from 
that work. This last gave a chance to 
discuss savings and thrift, with refer- 
ence to various possible methods of in- 
vestment. Higher schools were ex- 
amined and criticized with reference to 
cost, efficiency, and prestige, and the 
heavy part of all reports was given to 
the exact kind of work to be done in a 
given position and how to get into the 
work. 

Probably it was not very philosophi- 
eal, nor very technical. Probably it 
will not control all future action. None 
of us acts as well or as wisely as we 
think, but it did take hold and it did 
set up or perhaps bring to light a few 
ideals. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
ENGLISH CLASS 


The Pittsburgh Board of Education 
having made provision in the regular 
Engiish course for composition work 
on vocational topics, it remains only 
for the teachers of English to appreci- 
ate the major objectives of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department and so to 
conduct this phase of their English 
work that they may make a genuine 
contribution to vocational guidance. 

How one teacher is making this con- 
tribution is set forth in the following 
presentation: 

To fulfill the requirement of the oral 
work the class gives oral reports upon 
the study each one has made of his 
chosen work or of a work in which he 
is interested. The reports include a 
history of the vocation, a description 
of the vocation, the reason for its 
choice, an analysis of the advantages 
and disadvantages, qualifications, com- 
pensation, etc., an account of the inter- 
views held with men or women engaged 
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in the work, a report of the corre- 
spondence, and a bibliography. The 
assignment is made several weeks in 
advance of the date set for reports. 
Each pupil is required to present his 
material both in oral and in written 
form. He also files for ready reference 
a carefully worked out outline. The 
exercise is an English project. Practice 
in letter writing with a definite objec- 
tive is secured through letters to gov- 
ernment bureaus, to various colleges, 
to men and women of marked achieve- 
ment in particular fields, opportunity 
is given in specially arranged inter- 
views for contact and conversation 
with persons of acknowledged success, 
and finally, formal composition work 
is done when all the material is as- 
sembled in theme form. 

In the supplementary reading list 
are suggested books that furnish direct 
assistance in vocational reading,—such 
as: The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, 
by G. H. Palmer; The Story of My 
Life, by Helen Keller; From Immigrant 
to Inventor, by Michael Pupin; Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography; The Making of an 
American, by Jacob A. Riis, ete.,— 
books which reveal qualities that insure 
success. 

The composition work finds a happy 
supplement in the truths and inspira- 
tion of the classics. To one who needs 
an argument for guidance, Bleak House 
furnishes cogent material. Reference 
to Esther Summerson’s comments in 
regard to Richard Carston who tried 
successively medicine, law, and the 
army, for which he was ill fitted, reveals 
the fact that counsel and guidance have 
been and always will be a necessary 
factor in choosing one’s life work. 
Esther says, “He only came to this 
conclusion (surgery) because, having 
never had much chance of finding out 
for himself what he was fitted for and 
having never been guided to discovery, 


he was taken by the newest idea, etc.” 

Micawber, with his “something will 
turn up” theory, is a striking example 
of a man without a purpose. 

Jo in Little Women presents a strong 
plea for work ethically sound, for vo- 
cations helpful to others. In order to 
take invalid Beth to the mountains Jo 
writes sensational, harrowing tales, not 
because she wants to do that type of 
work, but because these stories will 
bring immediate financial returns. Pu- 
pils are quick to respond to questions 
such as these: Does her desire to help 
her sister justify her in the doing of 
work that does not express her true 
self? Does it justify her in executing a 
work that causes real conscience pricks? 
What injurious effect does this work 
have upon Jo? What is Jo’s obligation 
with reference to her readers? Jo 
tries to excuse herself, saying, “If there 
is a demand for it, I don’t see any 
harm in supplying it.”” Jo recognizes 
finally that her work is ethically un- 
sound. She says, “I’ve gone blindly on 
hurting myself and other people for the 
sake of money.”’ What is the secret of 
Jo’s ultimate success? Does n’t her 
mother give the fundamental principle 
of successful work, when she says, 
“There’s truth in it, Jo, that’s the 
secret — you wrote with no thought of 
fame or money and put your heart 
into it’’? 

In Captains Courageous, Harvey 
Cheyne at fifteen has no definite ob- 
jective. He is the usual rich man’s son. 
His education has been desultory, is to 
be finished in Europe. On Disko 
Troop’s sailing ship he is forced to 
work and he learns to like it. He might 
quote from Carlyle, did he know Car- 
lyle, “There is a perennial nobleness 
and even sacredness in work.” When 
he is restored to his family, instead of 
becoming the idler again he goes to 
Leland Stanford with a definite objec- 
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tive. He wants, when he is graduated, 
to take charge of his father’s large ship- 
ping interests. “‘ Blessed is he who has 
found his work; let him ask no other 
blessedness. He has a work, a life pur- 
pose, and will follow it.”” The pupils 
may be asked to give a sketch of the 
Harvey Cheyne he would have been 
without work. What has Cheyne 
gained? What have his father and 
mother gained? What do you think 
will be Cheyne’s attitude toward labor? 
Emerson, in the selection, Wealth, 
speaks of the “rich man in whom the 
people are rich.”” Will Cheyne be such 
a man? 

Essays, — Ruskin’s, Carlyle’s and 
Emerson’s particularly, — emphasize 
the nobility and sacredness of work. 
Carlyle, in his essay Work, frankly 
states, “He is no whole man until he 
knows how to earn his livelihood. So- 
ciety is barbarous until every indus- 
trious man gets his living without dis- 
honest customs.” 

Poetry is full of inspiration to duty, 
honesty, and responsibility. The black- 
smith’s attitude in The Village Black- 
smith gives dignity to his task. Brown- 
ing presents so beautifully in The Boy 
and the Angel the theme, “All service 
ranks alike with God,” whether the 
sincere praise rises from the crafts- 
man’s bench or from the pulpit. 

Illustrations may be multiplied in- 
definitely. Literature abounds in rich 
material. Abundant material we have; 
what we need is understanding, wis- 
dom, a true conception of the whole 
vocational guidance movement and of 
the particular contribution we, in the 
English class, may make to its prog- 
ress. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION 


In 1920 the Reference Department 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
prepared a pamphlet, called ‘Choice 


of Occupations,” giving references to a 
number of occupations that, by means 
of a survey, had been found to be of 
interest to the children in the Pitts- 
burgh High Schools. Many of the oc- 
cupations listed did not seem to be of 
interest to many individuals, generally, 
so a chart of one hundred of the most 
common occupations has been prepared 
and displayed on a bulletin board as 
ready reference. 

This chart not only has three book 
references for each occupation, but alli 
of the books listed are available at the 
Carnegie Library. This materially as- 
sists the work of the vocational coun- 
selors in giving occupational guidance. 

Of the three hundred references on 
the chart, nearly fifty per cent have 
been taken from the following group of 
books:— Careers for Women, by Filene; 
Getting a Living, by Bernard; The Girl 
and the Job, by Hoerle; Occupations, by 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer; Starting 
in Life, by Fowler; and What Can a 
Young Man Do? by Rollins. There are, 
however, forty-four different books 
listed on the chart. 


PRELIMINARIES TO GUIDANCE IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Effective guidance should be pre- 
ventive, not curative, directive, not 
corrective. If the child flutters through 
the elementary school with incidental 
guidance he owes his successes more to 
circumstance than to the educational 
processes. As long as we could assume 
that only the favored deserved school- 
ing, we could throw out those children 
who were pestiferous. When we give 
over the notion of administering a 
course of study and inquire into the 
education of children, we are compelled 
to find the needs which we are called to 
meet. 
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The elementary school absorbs all 
but the helpless imbecile and idiot 
among its pupils. The weeding out 
processes may begin in the kindergar- 
ten. Preferably, the child may here be 
an object of study, his potentialities 
measured, his deterrants determined, 
and his education begun. If this pro- 
cess is delayed until the sixth grade 
there will have been many lost along 
the way. Those who have been lost are 
those who did not learn by being ex- 
posed to knowledge, who were “slow”’ 
mentally, defective physically, and 
hampered socially. By the time those 
who survive have reached the sixth 
grade they have formed certain habits 
forever after difficult to alter. If our 
knowledge of the child waits till this 
time, his future education is an unnec- 
essarily costly process. 

To effect an adequate teaching pro- 
gram, the elementary school in Pitts- 
burgh bases its guidance work on in- 
formation collected in an early grade, 
and preserved until the child finishes 
his elementary work. A very brief de- 
scription of the procedure follows,—the 
uses of which are assumed to be known 
to those acquainted with the subject 
matter of vocational and educational 
guidance. 

The following records of pupil school 
life are now in general use: 


1. Permanent Record Card, to show class- 
room achievement. 

2. Physical Record Card, to show physical 
deterrants to normal progress. 


In one elementary school the follow- 
ing records are added to these two: 


3. Mental case record (See Mental Record 
Case Form below): (a) to show standard- 
ized test status and, correlatively, educa- 
tional probabilities; (b) to show factors 
affecting rating in test, as follows: (1) 
health, (2) vision, (3) audition, (4) social 
status; (c) summarily to restrict the proba- 
bility of error in the determination of the 
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intelligence quotient; (d) Objective Suc- 
cess Record: an enumeration of definite 
achievements in those opportunities avail- 
able in school and, hopefully, out of school 
as well; (e) record of successful appeals: to 
those appeals by teacher, fellows, or others 
by which favorable response was elicited. 
Other data pertinent is recorded under 
“Remarks” on the obverse of card. 


. Problem Case Record: to show problems 
which became evident to the pupil’s aides 
which required special study for solution. 
These problems are tentatively classified 
as Subject Failure, Desultory Work, Un- 
social Actions, Habitual Tardiness, and 
Truancy. 


These various data permit a sum- 
marizing recommendation to the Ju- 
nior High School, there to be used in 
classification, election of courses, and 
counseling for educational and voca- 
tional direction. At the conclusion of 
the junior high school period these data 
permit specific recommendation of 
courses and general vocational selec- 
tion with a relatively high degree of 
probability of success. 

To the supervisor of teachers, these 
data, supplemented by Standardized 
Achievement Tests, compared with 
teacher’s estimate of success and Gen- 
eral Intelligence record, give an index 
to the effectiveness of a particular 
teacher. To the teacher, these data 
show the focal group in the class to 
which to direct the major portion of 
class instruction and to identify those 
pupils requiring special help. The 
Providence Personnel Charts are of 
special help in this particular. 

As the record becomes complete, 
both subject matter for basic introduc- 
tery material and methods are sug- 
gested. For the counselor, these data 
suggest vocational groupings for voca- 
tional and leisure time instruction, 
special abilities, probable problems to 
anticipate, and prabable methods of 
attack to relieve such problems. To 
the administrator, these data suggest 
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needed subject matter, methodology, 
professional reading requirements, ex- 
tra curricular direction, equipment, 
building requirements, classification, — 
in brief, the information reduces the 
element of error in the educational 
prognosis and treatment of the pupil. 

In support of this procedure, still in 
infancy, it is necessary only to note 
that all the above data are obtainable. 
There appears to be no argument that 
they are not useful. Multiplying 
studies indicate the effective use of 
similar data. The evidence adduced by 
the continuous study of the child will 
give positive direction to the educa- 
tor’s study: in general, to embrace the 
fields of psychology; sociology, and 
physiology, in particular, to the spe- 
cific problems evidenced by the data of 
his immediate concern. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In connection with the Department 
of Hygiene, the Pittsburgh School Sys- 
tem maintains a Psychological Clinic. 
To this clinic are referred individual 
cases from elementary and high schools, 
from the courts, from social service 
agencies, and from private homes. All 
these cases may be classed as “special” 
and each case presents its own peculiar 
and individual problems. 

In seeking the solution of these prob- 
lems the Director of the clinic makes a 
complete and thorough examination, 
including the hereditary, environmen- 
tal, mental, and physical aspects of the 
case. The facts ascertained in the ex- 
amination, together with all other per- 
tinent information available, constitute 
the basis for the report and recom- 
mendation of the Director. Although 
vocational guidance is only one phase 
of the work of the clinic, in every ex- 
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amination vocational fitness, vocational 
possibilities, and vocational guidance 
are important considerations. 

The work of the clinic may be classi- 
fied as either, (1) the examination of 
cases referred solely for a report as to 
the fitness of the individual to enter 
employment, and as to the type of 
work he is best fitted to perform; or 
(2) the examination of pupils whose 
principals or teachers believe them to 
be fit subjects for a class for mental 
deviates. 

In the cases referred for examination 
and report, the Director endeavors: 


(a) To determine whether an individual is 
mentally and physically equipped to take up 
the type of work which his parents have de- 
cided upon. 

(b) To direct those who are rudderless; who 
have no idea or desire concerning the work 
they should do and who need advice as to 
their capabilities. 

(c) To prove by examination that native 
endowment and scholastic ability is of such 
a high order that the child should be dis- 
suaded from the idea of employment at the 
time, and should be advised to continue his 
educational efforts, so that he may attain a 
much higher level of activity later. 

(d) To prove to other individuals that they 
have chosen the wrong type of work because 
they are not fitted for it by nature. 

(e) To determine that certain others should 
discontinue their school activities and enter 
at once into employment. These are the dull, 
or those who suffer from specific sensory de- 
fects, so that they cannot progress further in 
any formal curriculum. This group is large 
and is composed of those who need intensive 
study to enable them to get the greatest re- 
sults from limited talents and to adapt them- 
selves to physical handicaps. 


A heavy burden of responsibility lies 
on the clinic to determine which of the 
boys and girls referred to them may be 
cared for best in the Special Classes 
conducted for the backward, the feeble- 
minded, and otherwise deviate chil- 
dren. The study of each individual 
case begins with a mental examination. 
By it are determined the child’s capaci- 
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ties, weaknesses, social adaptabilities, 
his twists of personality, his unde- 
veloped character. In the Special 
Classes, an attempt is made to add to 
his abilities and to strengthen his 
weaknesses, to build character and 
proper habits. Of the many aims, two 
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leave school and go into the world and 
to continue his progress toward indus- 
trial competence and social adapta- 
bility. 

During all this classroom training, 
his thoughts and his interests have 
been led in the direction he should take 


MENTAL RECORD CASE FORM 





NAME 


_ Nationality Father 


_ Language spoken at home 


Grade Age Test M.A. 


Mot ” | 


Date | Health 


i 


Ww. C. | Vocation-Index | 


| Unsk. | Skil. 


Audit 


Prof. 


| Soc. St. | Vision Remarks 





3 to 9 


| 


| LQ | 





Grade, 


me 


linclusive 





_ Success Record (From Success Chart, yearly) —__ 
_ Problem Record (From Problem Case Record-cards appended) 


_ Success Appeals (Note observe) 


(Chapman, Illinois, Dearborn Tests used for initial data) 





are outstanding — first, to give him as 
much school knowledge as possible, 
and, second, to suggest a practical out- 
fitting for employment. The examina- 
tion and the daily contact of the 
teacher with the child enables the ex- 
aminer to get valuable clues as to what 
type of occupation he is best fitted to 
undertake. Academic and manual in- 
struction builds toward that goal. 

His teaching and his training must 
be limited for the reason that he does 
not have sufficient ability to spread 
over the whole range. Thus an attempt 
is made to concentrate upon and to 
develop a combination of his greatest 
capacities and to train his nature to 
correlate and to coérdinate, in order to 
obtain a sufficiently harmonious func- 
tioning of his psychic, neuro-muscular, 
and affective parts, to enable him to 


in employment. His fanciful ideas that 
he is capable of things far beyond his 
abilities are inhibited. It is better that 
he learn his limitations through intelli- 
gent development than by haphazardly 
failing in place after place till he has 
a well developed failure complex. 


PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Parent-Teacher organization in 
Pittsburgh has been, to a degree, util- 
ized to assist in the presentation of 
vocational guidance both for elemen- 
tary and secondary education. School 
meetings between parents and teachers 
enable the counselor to become ac- 
quainted with the parents in a pecu- 
liarly vital way. The general questions 
of vocational guidance may be pre- 
sented and interest and understanding 
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may be aroused before the particular 
pupil becomes a problem between the 
counselor and the home. The coun- 
selor has a chance to become a friend 
before his advice is needed, so that in- 
formation will be freely asked for. This 
brings into closer relationship the 
home and the schools so that parent 
and teacher may coéperate intelligently 
in the education of the child. 

The parents have frequently asked 
that counselors talk upon special 
phases of vocational guidance in their 
meetings. This response has been help- 
ful to the counselor, for it has shown 
the possibilities for continued educa- 
tional appreciation through such dis- 
cussions and also the particular inter- 
ests and needs of the neighborhood. 
In some instances the talks by the 
counselor have led to a new field of 
activity for parent-teacher meetings. 
Instead of most of the meeting being 
devoted to complaints as to what the 
pupils do not have as to facilities, 
equipment, etc., interest is aroused for 
the study of the best kind of education 
and the parents’ responsibility in secur- 
ing this. Indeed, the parent-teacher 
meetings pave the way for discussions, 
advice, and coéperation that make the 
counselor able to do better individual 
work when he meets the pupil in con- 
ference, for the counselor has learned 
the reaction of the parents to voca- 
tional guidance in general. 


THE M. U. F. CAMPAIGN 


The Pittsburgh Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in its annual ‘‘ Move 
Up Front” campaign, which is men- 
tioned in another article in this issue, 
makes a valuable contribution to the 
high schools along the line of vocational 
guidance. The business and profes- 
sional men, who at such times hold 
personal conferences with high school 


boys, work in direct coéperation with 
vocational counselors and are fre- 
quently able to give constructive sug- 
gestions in cases that present unusual 
difficulties. 

Before this campaign is launched, 
lists are made of boys who volunteer to 
discuss their individual problems with 
representative men of the city who give 
their services, through the Y. M. C. A., 
for this work. The counselors make a 
special point of looking over these lists 
and if they find that boys who would 
be especially benefited by them have 
not asked for these conferences, they 
sometimes directly or indirectly use 
their influence to bring about this 
result. 

A very important feature of these 
interviews is a discussion of the boy’s 
vocational plans, and the M. U. F. 
Adviser and school counselor often 
combine their forces to the advantage 
of the boy in special need of counsel. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE WEEK 


Educational Guidance Week pro- 
grams are instituted to get the entire 
teaching force to assist the children in 
the selection of subjects for the next 
semester and to get the pupils to under- 
stand that this selection is a serious 
matter. 

The program carried out during this 
week will vary from school to school 
but will emphasize a few big ideas: 


1. Powers of the organization are re- 
vealed acting solely for the pupil. 


2. Drawing the home into closer co- 
operation with the school. 


3. Drawing the student into more in- 
timate and personal relations with 
the teachers and advisers. 


4. Assisting pupils to avoid errors and 
to capitalize experience of others. 
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The central thought of the organiza- 
tion of this week is, first, to give as 
much information as possible in regard 
to vocational opportunities, so that the 
pupils may seriously consider the ques- 
tion of the vocations for which they 
wish to prepare themselves, and thereby 
develop a more earnest attitude toward 
their school work; and second, to in- 
duce each teacher to demonstrate the 
vocational value of the subject matter 
presented in his courses. There may 
still be some high school teachers who 
make no further justification for the 
subject they teach than the mere state- 
ment that, “It is required in the course 
of study.” 

An excellent feature of this week’s 
program is the writing of themes, 
throughout the school, upon vocational 
subjects. One good topic for such 
themes is the value to the individual 
of some particular school subject. Or 
a pupil may be required to make some 
investigation of an occupation and to 
describe the relation between it and 
his high school courses. Previous to the 
writing of the vocational themes, out- 
side speakers are asked to come to the 
high school and to meet small groups 
interested in some particular occupa- 
tion. The greatest interest is mani- 
fested by the students in these con- 
ferences. 

On the first day of Education Week, 
one of our largest high schools during 
one period divided the pupils and 
teachers among twenty-six occupa- 
tional groups. Each of these was ad- 
dressed by a person from our city who 
has been eminently successful in his or 
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her particular occupation. As a result 
vocational guidance has a new mean- 
ing to the teachers and pupils of this 
school. 

Various means of getting these ideas 
over to the students may be employed. 
Usually the appeal to the eye is made 
by means of posters. The art depart- 
ment of the school is enlisted to accom- 
plish this. The school publication, 
during this time, can be most helpful 
to the school, being, in a way, the 
“voice” of the school which reaches 
practically every pupil. The programs 
of the assembly period for the week are 
made up largely of guidance material. 

In order that the results of such a 
campaign may be permanent, the pu- 
pils are asked during this week to select 
their courses and electives for next 
semester. With the information gained 
during this campaign, the pupil is in 
better position to choose his subjects 
wisely for the following semester. With 
the theme writing, occupational group 
conferences, personal interviews, and 
assembly talks fresh in mind, the pupil 
will endeavor to make the wisest choice 
of subjects for his future career. 

The advantages of such a week are 
manifold. The school openly takes its 
stand in the community as the neces- 
sary entrance to a busy and complex 
world. The pupils are made to realize 
this and they face the obligations of 
school with more enthusiasm. Parents, 
realizing that the school is considering 
seriously the future possibilities for 
their children, codperate with their 
children in helping them make the 
best of their abilities. 
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THE USE OF MENTAL TESTS IN THE GUIDANCE OF 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


It is not only what the child does, 
but also what he is able to do that 
counts. The problem of guidance de- 
mands the scientific treatment of all 
obtainable facts bearing upon the 
proper counseling of children if each 
individual child is to be awakened to 
the possibilities within him of meeting 
the requirements of the various kinds 
of work. 

In Pittsburgh all pupils, just before 
the completion of their work of the 
grades, are given the Illinois Group 
Intelligence Test, and are also given a 
rating by their teachers in the elemen- 
tary school on the following personal 
characteristics: Industry, Initiative, 
Leadership, Dependableness, and Punc- 
tuality. The results of these tests and 
the ratings are furnished to the coun- 
selor of the high school in which the 
pupils enroll. 

The high school counselors then have 
the following information: (1) chrono- 
logical age, (2) mental age, (3) intelli- 
gence quotient, (4) the teacher’s com- 
posite estimate of general ability, (5) 
reading record, (6) health rating, and 
(7) special aptitudes evidenced by the 
child in his work of the grades. In ad- 
dition, the counselors have the pupil’s 
cumulative record containing the na- 
tionality and occupation of the parents, 
and his general scholarship for the year 
in the elementary school. 

With the aid of these data the coun- 
selor is able to make a fairly accurate 
educational diagnosis of each pupil for 
classification purposes, and to advise 
the pupil within wide limits as to his 
chances of probable success in a chosen 
occupation. 

The following is a distribution by age, 
mental age, and intelligence quotient 


of three hundred seventy-two pupils 
entering the ninth grade of the senior 
high school, February, 1925: 





INumber of Cases 


| 
| | 


: —7——— | Intelligence lpteesber 
Age Interval Saiaaes Mental | —— jof Cases 











| logical | Age | Interval | 

Age | | | 
11-0 to 11-11} 0; 7 7Oto79 | 5 
12-0 to 12-11; 27 10 | 80to89 | 2 


13-0 to 13-11 139 46 90 to 99 | 40 
14-0 to 14-11 115 57 100 to 109; 8@ 
15-0 to 15-11} 59 | 81 |110to 119) 99 
16-0 to 16-11 26) 68 |120to 129| 59 
17-0 to 17-11 5 49 |130to 189} 40 


18-0 to 18-11} 1| 8% |140to 149| 18 





19-0 to 19-11 0; 18 |150to159|) 4 
20-0 to 20-11 0| 9 |160to169| 0O 
Total. ee 872 Total .....| 372 


The above table sets forth some of 
the problems which confront the coun- 
selor. Note that the pupils range in 
age from 11 years, 6 months, to 18 
years, 11 months, in mental age from 11 
years, 3 months, to 20 years, 6 months. 
While nearly 10 per cent are chrono- 
logically two years or more over age 
for their grade, more than 10 per cent 
are mentally four years over age. 

Twenty-seven of the above pupils 
are under thirteen years of age, while 
six are over seventeen. Seven are men- 
tally under twelve years, while one 
hundred nine are mentally over seven- 
teen years old. The range in intelli- 
gence quotients is from 70 to 160. The 
youngest members of the group are the 
brightest, and the six oldest are the 
dullest members of the class. 

Now since practically all the ele- 
mentary school graduates enter the 
high school, the group is composed not 
only of those of high mental ability, 
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but those of low mental ability as well. 
Instruction in the high school has be- 
come more difficult because of this 
wider variation among the pupils. 
Efforts have been made to provide for 
individual differences. Electives have 
been provided because it is recognized 
that a!l pupils will not derive equal 
benefit from the same course and that 
all pupils are not interested in the same 
subjects. Educational and vocational 
guidance should make the proper ad- 
justment of the pupil to the rest of his 
class so that his best work will be 
challenged. 

In the senior high school provision 
has been made to take care of the differ- 
ence in general mental level and inter- 
ests of the pupils as follows: 
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1. Chronological retardation of more than 
one year is investigated, since it is important 
as a factor in elimination. 

2. Slow children who are seriously re- 
tarded more than one year are given differ- 
entiated courses, stressing work of a prevoca- 
tional nature. 

3. Pupils who are two or more years over 
age for their grade mentally receive special 
study with a view to acceleration and enrich- 
ment. 

4. Pupils with I.Q.s under 100 are not 
permitted to start Latin and Algebra the same 
semester. 


We believe that: 


1. The school and not the parent, in case 
of disagreement, has the right to decide the 
subjects that the child should carry. 

2. The best way to provide for individual 
differences is the organization of the high 
school on a basis of «bility. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania is an 
organization which has grown out of 


local activities in the field, the first 
officers and the promoters being en- 
gaged in vocational guidance work in 
Pittsburgh. Its membership now in- 
cludes members of the Vocational 
Guidance Department of the Pitts- 
burgh Schools and all those actively 
interested in guidance thrpughout the 


state as far distant as Erie, Johnstown, 
and Rochester. 

Meetings are held twice yearly, in 
spring and fall, in the Schenley High 
School building, as a Section of the 
Western Pennsylvania Education As- 
sociation. The programs are devoted 
entirely to guidance problems, speakers 
being secured both from the local guid- 
ance group and from guidance workers 
from other sections of the country. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND THE SCHOOLS 


“The most general comment which 
can be made regarding the relationship 
between our schools and business is, 
that they are too far apart.” The 
Pittsburgh answer, in a large measure, 
is found in The Pittsburgh Personnel 
Association, which is affiliated with the 
American Management Association 
and is an outgrowth and continuation 
of a chapter of the National Associa- 


tion of Corporation Training. It was 
established “to advance the under- 
standing of the principles, policies, and 
methods of creating and maintaining 
satisfactory human relations in com- 
merce and industry in the Pittsburgh 
district.” 

It works on the principles that per- 
sonnel work is an inseparable part and 
responsibility of management, that it 
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must permeate all the activities of the 
production and sales departments, and 
that business and schools shall become 
better acquainted so that each shall 
know the other’s problems, plans, and 
ideals. 

The Section on “ Relations with Ed- 
ucational Institutions” has had for its 
chairman three members of our Voca- 
tional Guidance Department. The 
value of this section to vocational 
guidance is evidenced by the fact that 
a majority of the department members 
are actively engaged in its work. The 
secretaryship of the general associa- 
tion, at present, is located in our Junior 
Placement Office. 

Altogether it is safe to say that 
through the various tie-ups with the 
Personnel Association, the public 
schools are placed in a most fortunate 
position with respect to intimate and 
personal connection with the big busi- 
ness interests of the city of Pittsburgh 
and its environs. The interests repre- 
sented are such as construction, foun- 
dry, engineering, steel, aluminum, elec- 
trical, airbrake, printing, and plumbing 
concerns; department stores, oil com- 
panies, insurance companies, public ser- 
vice corporations; colleges, technical 
and trade schools, public schools, etc. 

The membership consists of men and 
women occupying such positions as 
corporation executives, employment 
managers, personnel directors, effi- 
ciency and safety experts, works mana- 
gers, superintendents, directors of ap- 
prentice training, professors, school 
principals, high school teachers and 
counselors, and placement secretaries. 

Coédperating with the Vocational 
Guidance Department and other school 
people the association has assisted in 
the development of junior placement; 
the making available of school records 
for employers’ information; encourag- 
ing apprenticeship training; making 


quantitative surveys of vocational de- 
mands in our city; conducting occupa- 
tional studies; promoting plans for 
part-time coéperative apprentice train- 
ing, and trade schools for girls; and 
developing a better understanding be- 
tween school and business. 

As a practical illustration of the 
aforementioned coéperation, reference 
may be made to the monograph series 
on the studies of fourteen local occupa- 
tions which is just off the press. This 
story is well told in the foreword to 
each of these monographs, which we 
will quote in full. 

“The Industrial and Public Schools 
Relation Section of the Pittsburgh 
Personnel Association for a period of 
two years, 1921-1923, directed its en- 
ergies through the medium of four 
committees for the purpose of obtain- 
ing occupational information for the 
benefit of the public schools of the city. 
These committees attempted to define 
and analyze twenty-one occupations 
most commonly entered by the young 
people of the community. They further 
studied the approximate quantitative 
demand for the beginner entering upon 
such occupations as well as attempted 
to determine the character and extent 
of the training which should be fur- 
nished by both the schools and industry 
in preparation for these occupations. 

“The following study was made by 
a committee of the above-named body 
with members of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Department and other individuals 
of the public schools coéperating. The 
material was edited and prepared for 
publication by a group headed by a 
chairman of the original committee and 
members of the Vocational Guidance 
Department.” 

The fourteen already printed include 
the occupations of the printer, drafts- 
man, pattern-maker, sheet metal 
worker, machinist, structural steel 
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worker, stationery engineer, stenog- 
rapher, salesperson, office clerk, painter, 
baker, barber, and messenger. 

The general plan of outline is rather 
uniform throughout as follows: I. Defi- 
nition, II. Duties, III. Vocational 
Knowledge Necessary, IV. Educa- 
tional Requirements, V. Physical Re- 
quirements, VI. Compensation. VII. 
Promotion Possibilities. A short Bibli- 
ography is appended. 

Inasmuch as each of the above-men- 
tioned classes of workers represent sev- 
eral occupations, each study takes this 
into account and subdivides as in the 
case of machinist which was subdi- 
vided into: 1. Machinist’s Helper, 2. 
Machine Operator, 3. Assembler, 4. 
Machine Hand, 5. Erector or fitter, 
6. Tool-maker. Under office clerk the 
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following classification was made, gen- 
eral, file, time, receiving, shipping and 
stock clerks. 

These studies will immediately be 
put into use by the counselor in the 
classes in occupations, and used for 
distribution in the placement offices. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 


A foundation has been laid for an 
adequate plan of scholarships to be de- 
veloped and administered by the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance. 
Nothing has been accomplished as yet 
beyond the laying of this foundation, 
but it is believed that the plan itself, 
which has been approved tentatively 
and unofficially by the president of the 
Board of Education, will be of general 
interest. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP COMMITTEE — DEPARTMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


I. Territory to be covered, limited to 

Pittsburgh, at least to begin with. 

II. Age limit: 

1. Fourteen to eighteen years of age, or 
further extension to lower age at the 
discretion of the awarding commit- 
tee. 

Eighteen to twenty-one years of age, 
for those who are awarded help from 
a revolving fund. 


III. Requirements of applicants considered. 

1. There must be economic need. 

2. There must be evidence of decided 

mental capacity based on general in- 
telligence tests plus school grades. 
There must be good health. 
There must be a definite vocational 
or educational plan or some specific 
idea of the use to which the student 
will put his education. 

. There must be satisfactory evidence 
of a pleasing personality, initiative, 
and moral integrity. 

. There must be a strong desire on the 
part of the pupil to remain in school 
and sympathetic attitude toward 
school on the part of the parent or 
guardian. 


IV. Scholarships: 
A. Classification: 

The amount of awards is to depend 

upon the individual need. 

The nature of the award may be 

either of two kinds: 

1. The Permanent Scholarship 
award ranges from an amount 
sufficient to cover car-fare and 
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lunches up to an amount repre- 
senting the difference between a 
full-time and a half-time job, ap- 
proximately $6.00 to $8.00 a 
week. No return payment of this 
scholarship is required. 

2. The Loan Scholarship award is 
made from a revolving fund and 
may be paid in a lump sum if pre- 
ferred or in weekly installments. 
Payments in return for this 
scholarship are to begin within 
six months after the recipient has 
secured a remunerative position. 


1. Principals of any city schools, 
public or parochial. 

2. Any member of the Vocational 
Guidance Department of the 
Pittsburgh Schools. 

3. Any Social Service Agency, 
through its director. 

4. Any coéperating organization or 
club. 


) B. Recommendations: — to be made by 
| 
: 


V. Plan of Organization: A joint manage- 
ment and control under the auspices of: 


4 1. A General Scholarship Committee 








2. 


which shall be composed of unofficial 

representatives from all interested 

groups, invited by the Board of Edu- 
cation to codperate, such groups as 
the following to be included: —the 

Board of Education, Chamber of 

Commerce, Department of Voca- 

tional Guidance, Frick Educational 

Commission, social service agencies, 

service clubs, and other interested 

organizations. 

a. These members of the General 
Committee shall attend monthly 
meetings. 

b. They shall make reports to the 
groups they represent, assisting 
in the educational and financial 
programs of the scholarship work. 


c. The action of the General Schol- 
arship Committee shall in no wise 
impose any financial obligation 
upon the various organizations 
which its members represent. 


A Board of Trustees of the Schol- 
arship Fund, which shall be com- 
posed of the President of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education 
and two other members of the 


Board of Education appointed 
by the President to serve for a 
term of three years. These mem- 
bers shall serve as individuals, 
and not in their official capacity 
as members of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The funds shall be in 
charge of the Board of Trustees. 


3. An Executive Board of the Gen- 


eral Scholarship Committee which 

shall be composed of five elected 

from the membership of that com- 

mittee, and which shall have the 

following personnel: 

a. (1) One member from the Board 
of Education. 

(2) Two members from the De- 
partment of Vocational Guid- 
ance, one of whom should be 
from the placement offices and 
the other a counselor. 


(3) Two members from codper- 
ating organizations. 


c. The General Scholarship Com- 
mittee and the Executive Board 
shall each elect its own chairman 
from its membership. 

d. The functions of the Executive 
Board shall be to direct the 
awarding of scholarships and the 
dispersing of the funds. 


VI. The Secretary. 
A. Secretary or Director of the Scholar- 


ship Fund shall be employed to pe- 

form the following duties: 

1. To investigate the worthiness of 
applicants, through the social 
agencies, the schools, and home 
visits; and to recommend find- 
ings to the Executive Board. 

2. To make the monthly scholarship 
payments to the recipients and to 
hold regular interviews with 
them. 

3. To receive and transmit to the 
Executive Board periodic reports 
of the attendance and accom- 
plishment of the holder of the 
scholarships. 

4. It is believed that the advantages 
to accrue to the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools are so obvious that the 
Board of Education should main- 
tain the Secretary or Director 
out of its funds—the appointment 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


AS FORMULATED AND ADOPTED IN 1924 BY THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The principles of guidance as herein presented are treated from the standpoint of the teacher, 
school administrator, vocational counselor, parent, social, civic, and religious worker, and 
personnel worker in employment. Upon these workers, according to their opportunity, 
must rest the responsibility of vocational guidance. 


The major divisions of this statement of Principles are: 
I. A DEFINITION or TERMS 
II. THe NEED For VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Ill. Tae Arms or VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
IV. Tae Conrent or VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 
V. Mersops tn VocaTIONAL COUNSELING 
VI. THe ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
VIL. Tae Equipment AND TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 
VIII. Conciusions 
IX. THe OUTLOOK IN THE FIELD oF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


PRICE, AT COST OF PRINTING, 5 CENTS A COPY, $4.50 A HUNDRED POSTPAID 


THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


GrapuaTE Scuoot or Epucation, HAarvarp UNiversity, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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to be made in accordance with . Contributions from pupil and 

the prescribed procedure of the alumni associations of schools, 

Board of Education. through memorial funds, enter- 
tainments, and the like. 

VII. Finances: The funds are to be in charge . Contributions from Parent-Teach- 
of the Board of Trustees. er organizations or patrons, where 
Budget: The funds necessary for carry- these organizations have not been 

ing on this project are to be raised in formed. 

any and all ways deemed advisable . Newspaper campaigns, especially 

by the executive board, with the con- at Christmas time. , 

sent of the Board of Trustees, and 

with the help of the General Scholar- : Budget from such funds as the 

ship Committee and the organizations Frick Educational Commission of 

which they represent. The following Pittsburgh. 

methods of raising funds, which have . Budget from the Community 

been found successful in thirty-five chest, if Pittsburgh has one. 

other cities studied by the committee . Benefits planned by the General 

making this report, are suggested: Scholarship Committee. 

Securing 

1. Individual subscriptions or be- Donors may specify, if desired, whether 
quests. they contribute to the revolving fund or to the 

2. Organization or club subscriptions. general scholarship work. 
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OTHER ACTIVE GUIDANCE WORK BEING DONE IN THE 
PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


Several agencies in Pittsburgh, inde- 
pendently of the schools, are emphasiz- 
ing one or more phases of guidance. 
The following signed articles describe 
the guidance work of these organiza- 
tions and indicate something of their 
coéperation with the Vocational Guid- 
ance Department of the Public Schools. 


THE VISITING TEACHER IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 


HitMa SATTERLEE 


An experiment in home visiting by a special 
worker has been made possible in the Man- 
chester School district, through the generosity 
of Mrs. Francis J. Torrence, whose long ac- 
quaintance with that community, and interest 
in its welfare, have been demonstrated by the 
promotion of various forms of social work. 

The Manchester district, a well populated 
industrial community, with a high percentage 
of foreign groups, offers a favorable and inter- 
esting locality for such a demonstration. The 
school, numbering about eighteen hundred 
children, includes eight grades and kindergar- 
ten, with a highly departmentalized platoon 
system of classes. The visiting teacher, or 
school counselor, as she is called, was for- 
merly with the White-Williams Foundation 
in Philadelphia. At the Manchester School, 
although her work naturally touches the un- 
adjusted children throughout the grades, she 
is emphasizing it with the younger ones, espe- 
cially those in the first three or four grades. 
Problems in behavior, scholarship or adverse 
home conditions form the main types of her 
cases; and in adjusting individual difficulties 
the visiting teacher is frequently able to point 
out community needs from which problems 
arise, so codrdinating the ties between home 
and school, home and community, and school 
and community. 

Underlying problems generally found in the 
background of investigated cases, including 
subnormal mentality, mental and physical ill- 
health, desertion, domestic unhappiness, un- 
safe recreation, indicate the need for “begin- 
ning early” in guidance work; for guidance 
surely includes the removal, as far as possible, 
of obstacles to normal school progress. 


THE Y. W. C. A. IN GUIDANCE WORK 


Marion N. NicoLovius 


In our Girl Reserve Department, — the de- 
partment of the “teen” age girl, including 
High School, Junior High School and Contin- 
uation School girls, — a small amount of voca- 
tional work is carried in the year’s program. 
As one of our National Secretaries has said: 

“The Y.W.C.A., through its various de- 
partments, has an unusual opportunity for de- 
veloping vocational advisory service for girls. 
The Girl Reserve, Business and Industrial, 
Educational, and Employment Departments 
are bringing together all their resources in an 
effort to make available to girls more adequate 
vocational assistance. However, because the 
Y.W.C.A. deals largely with a changing group 
of girls and young women, whatever voca- 
tional advisement it undertakes must be 
limited. As commonly understood, a program 
of vocational guidance includes a scientific 
study of the individual, such as tests, school 
work and records, home environment; also a 
complete and accurate knowledge both of 
work opportunities and of educational facili- 
ties. It is, therefore, unlikely that any 
Y.W.C.A. can at the present time undertake 
a complete program of vocational guidance. 
But it does through its various departments 
give considerable vocational assistance. 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN GUIDANCE WORK 


Cuartes T. McNary 
Vocational Employment Secretary 


Many forces have contributed to the de- 
velopment of vocational guidance in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Industry 
has become so complex that there is an in- 
creasing demand for specialization in each 
trade. Only within recent years has it been 
impossible for the boy to pause at the en- 
trance to the blacksmith shop and marvel at, 
but in a large measure understand, the skill, 
training, and duties of the mighty smithy. 
During this period of our civilization the boy 
entered an industry to learn a trade. Now, 
with the development of business and the 
demand for production, the employer demands 
that the youth have certain training before 
he can be considered as an applicant for cer- 
tain vocations. 
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tributors and subscribers. 








Industrial Psychology 


Bringing to the average reader authentic information and discoveries 
on the human element in modern industry, this new periodical is 
meeting with an enthusiastic reception. Enthusiastic both by con- 


An industrial and a psychological editor pass upon each paper. 
The editorial board, as the contents, is international in scope. 

Special issues on The New Immigration, Woman and Industry, 
Industrial Education, Industrial Representation, The Eight Hour 
Day, Fatigue Elimination, Vocational Selection. 

Published the first of each month, beginning January, 1926. 


Subscriptions and Editorial Communications to 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Hamilton, New York, U.S.A. 


Subscriptions $5.00 per year in the United States and Mexico, 
$5.50 in Canada, and $6.00 in other countries in the Postal Union. 








This, together with the development of 
psychology, enables one to recognize and ap- 
propriate the fact that a boy has capabilities 
for and interests in certain vocations and no 
aptitude for others. If he is to find the place 
in life that holds for him the best opportunity 
to develop these capabilities and interests he 
must be guided in his choice by those who 
have not only a knowledge of the require- 
ments of each vocation but also have a keen 
interest in humanity and the special ability 
of helping others to know themselves. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has 
established and maintains a vocational em- 
ployment department for its members, manned 
and equipped to give vocational information 
and advice, and to place, to the mutual satis- 
faction of applicant and employer, those in 
need of such help. 

The secretary has a vocational library at his 
command and for the convenience of each 
applicant. Those who apply are required to 
fill out a blank in which they give their per- 
sonal history, educational qualifications, phys- 
ical condition, former employers, and those 


who will be referred to for character and per- 
sonal references. This collection of informa- 
tion gives a very good analysis of the appli- 
cant. However, if there should still be doubt 
as to the particular vocation in which his 
talents will be best invested, a complete analy- 
sis is made through the assistance of mechani- 
cal, intelligence, moral, and achievement tests 
or by special arranged interviews with men 
qualified to give authentic information on 
certain vocations. 

But, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion does not consider its work completed 
when the applicant has made his choice and 
entered a particular field of work. Through 
the activities of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which make for mental, moral, 
physical, and social development, the appli- 
cant is further guided that we may help him 
realize his better self. This policy has already 
meant the direction of life and the building of 
worth while character to many of the men 
and boys who look to the Association for 
guidance. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The University of Pittsburgh has a definite 
program of vocational guidance for both its 
men and women students. The work seems to 
fall into three natural divisions, each one 
presenting a different aspect of guidance. 

First, there is the indirect guidance which 
comes from classroom influence. Students are 
naturally influenced vocationally in the fields 
of their major and minor subjects by the pro- 
fessors with whom they have these studies. 
It is impossible to measure the influence of 
this aspect of guidance, because it depends so 
largely upon both the professor and the stu- 
dent. However, the English department 
makes a special point of requiring individual 
conferences with each student, laying em- 
phasis upon the classroom work that he is 
doing, as well as upon helping him to discover 
his own possibilities. Other departments 
carry on similar conferences with students. 

The second opportunity of guidance comes 
in a personal conference which is scheduled 
with every woman student during her fresh- 
man year by the Dean of Women for the pur- 
pose of discussing the choice of a profession. 
In this instance, a vocational interest card 
which has previously been filled out by the 
student is used as a basis for the conference. 
The following year, the Dean of Women 
divides the sophomore class into small groups 
with five or six girls in a section, all having a 
similar vocational interest, and holds a re- 
quired conference with them for the purpose 
of familiarizing them with opportunities in 
their chosen field. It isin these personal 
conferences that opportunity is given either 
to aid the student by suggestions in the field 
already chosen, or, as often happens, to help 
a student discover a field of work which is 
entirely new to her and to which she seems 
especially adapted. 

The third opportunity for service in voca- 
tional guidance comes to us in an organized 
vocational conference with the aid of a trained 
conference leader, which is sponsored by the 
Women’s Self Government Association and 
the Men’s Self Government Association. Men 
and women of national reputation are brought 
here for the conference, and are scheduled for 
an hour’s talk along the line of their particular 
interest, with the opportunity given for ques- 
tions and discussion at the close of the hour. 
Then, too, if a student wishes to have a pri- 
vate conference with one of the speakers, this 
is arranged. Some of the meetings are joint 


meetings for both men and women, and others 
are segregated, depending upon the oppor- 
tunities in the field under discussion. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WITH THE 
COLORED GROUPS 


J. Carter Rosinson 
Examiner in Charge, State Employment 
Office, Negro, Pitisburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Though not required as a specific duty of 
the State Employment Office, Colored De- 
partment, I have considered it a responsi- 
bility and a just duty to advise carefully the 
colored boy or girl as to his or her capabilities, 
and chances for success from the opportuni- 
ties, present and future, available in the Pitts- 
burgh District. With these ends in view I 
have been in sympathy with the problem of 
the Board of Public Education and at no time 
have I failed them when called upon to assist 
in counseling the colored student groups. 

I am daily confronted with the following 
problems: 

1. Parents or guardians anxious to learn of 
the immediate earning power of the boy 
or girl. 

2. The child who is desirous of quitting 
school for legitimate reason. 

3. The boy or girl whose clothes do not 
equal the standard of their classmates and 
friends, and who uses this as a parry 
when asked, ‘‘ Why do you quit school?” 

4. The ambitious youth anxious to succeed, 
even by the dint of hard toil if necessary, 
and requesting advice concerning the op- 
portunities for colored. 


The professions are “wide open”’ to the boy 
or girl who moves to the top and is willing to 
go anywhere to succeed. Business and indus- 
try are the barriers the Negro youth is restless 
to hurdle. I have given serious consideration 
to the business field or industry that the boy 
or girl desires to enter. Often the youth is 
unaware of the future which industry holds 
for the Negro who perseveres. So the problem 
I face daily resolves itself into two things: 


1. Desiring to retain the colored boy or girl 
in school with an ultimate vocation in 
view. 

2. Spurring them up to be fully aware of 
and wide awake to future attractive posi- 
tions possible in any business or industry 
that has a large Negro personnel. Ex- 
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A WORK EVERY READER WILL WANT 





and Ten Associates. 


descriptive material of the present time.” 








Mental Measurement in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 
By JOHN M. BREWER AND OTHERS 


A comprehensive, condensed statement of the need for measurement, the possibilities, the 
procedure, and the results to be achieved. Topics covered are classifying and promoting 
pupils, choice of curriculum, courses and schools, discovery of ability, measuring occupa- 
tional information, tests and rating to aid in choice of occupation, test in vocational 
education, placement, hiring, readjustment, and promotion. Annotated bibliographies. 

Prepared in the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University by John M. Brewer, 
Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 


46 pages, 50c. postpaid 


“*T shall use it with my classes in individual differences. It is a very useful piece of work. 
You are very wise not to clutter it with too much data; that is the great weakness of our 


J. Crospy CHapmAN, late Professor in Yale University. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS Civtsnince, sass 














ample: Among the many industries that 
have contributed to the greatness of 
Pittsburgh are the iron, steel, and glass 
industries; Negroes are employed in large 
numbers in these industries as laborers 
and semi-skilled mechanics. Thus, I can 
vividly impress the colored youth with the 
fact that the future holds an opportunity 
for skilled workers, welfare workers, and 
even qualified chemists in these indus- 
tries. 


My policy has been never to discourage 
colored youths from any of the callings or 
professions the heart desires, but I candidly 
make it known that it may be necessary, in 
most cases, to leave home to gratify the desire. 
It is impressed upon them that they are 
“pioneers” and as pioneers they must endure 
many hardships to succeed. Should the train- 
ing of the Negro boys and girls be of such a 
nature that it is impossible to be used because 
of race difference, I frankly reason with them. 
By taking the individual’s interests and likes 
into account, and explaining the course, it 
is possible to select a vocation to meet the 


youth’s requirements. It is surprising what 
success can be met by following this proced- 
ure. 

The Go-to-High-School, Go-to-College- 
Movement of the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity 
must be credited with giving wise counsel to 
the colored youth. The Move-Up-Front Week 
of the Y.M.C.A. should receive equal credit. 
Business and professional men sacrifice their 
time to interview the boys in school and advise 
them as to whether their hopes can be suc- 
cessfully realized. If the youth has no hopes 
they cause him to awake to the fact that he 
has been asleep. The fraternity makes the 
appeal more complete, that is, it puts its 
carefully planned appeal before the public 
school groups, churches, and social gatherings 
to stimulate school attendance. 

The work of Miss Georgine Pearce, School 
Visitor of the Urban League, must be com- 
mended highly. Her work is of much import- 
ance due to the fact that the colored girl 
graduate is one of the growing problems in the 
school system. The Negro press has always 
responded favorably to any appeal for the ad- 
vancement of its race group. 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 18-19-20, 1926 


The Secretary, being urged to say “‘a few 
pleasant words about the Conference,” finds 
herself painfully checked and thwarted by the 
implied restriction on the amount that she 
would like to say! Blessedly remote from the 
line of battle of those who have fought and 
bled over the program, she has nothing but the 
pleasantest reactions toward it, and feels real 
enthusiasm for both speakers and subjects. 

Comparing the programs of successive 
years, there appears a very definite sort of 
progress in the scope and continuity of the 
topics under discussion; one is able to see that 
this subject of vocational guidance has, through 
the efforts of all of us, taken shape under our 
hands, and become a formulated and potent 
force in educational affairs. In discussing 
counseling, for example, it is quite wonderful 
to realize that this year there is enough of it 
being done over the country to make possible 
a rounded consideration of counseling all the 
way from the elementary school to the uni- 
versity. 

The use and abuse of psychological tests can 
be considered this year in the light of an enor- 
mously increased mass of evidence. The collec- 
tion of occupational information, based on es- 
tablished research methods and once an end 
in itself, is now seen to be only the preliminary 
step. The granting of scholarships, which have 
always been awarded by those who had to 
those who had not, has grown to be so large 
a public duty that organization and adminis- 
tration must be worked out along the most 
modern lines of education and social service. 
And placement of boys and girls in business 
and industry has become so complicated that 
organization and procedure must be carefully 
planned to yield most efficient service both to 
child and employer. 

All these matters are to be set before us at 
the Conference, presented by people whose 


experience gives them the right to speak with 
authority; and whose personalities are inter- 
esting and vital. The Secretary feels moved 
to urge everyone to attend, if it is at all pos- 
sible, for the sake of the information and the 
stimulus to be received for the ensuing year’s 
work. 

Mr. A. H. Edgerton, chairman of the De- 
partment of Industrial and Applied Arts of 
the University, and incidentally our First 
Vice-President, is editor of the Yearbook. In 
Washington, our lives and fortunes will be in 
the hands of Miss Mary Stewart, chairman of 
the Committee on Local Arrangements. Those 
who wish to visit schools on Thursday under 
her aegis are requested to gather in the lounge 
at the Hotel Washington at ten o’clock. Dr. 
Mary Holmes Stevens Hayes is chairman of 
the Program Committee. Miss Beatrice 
Doerschuk is chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, and there have been invited to 
serve with her, Donald G. Paterson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Mabel Fernald, Cincinnati 
Vocation Bureau; C. C. Robinson, National 
Y. M. C. A.; Florence B. Jennings, Philadel- 
phia Public Schools; and John D. Stark, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. 

The Occupational Information Section is to 
have a small display of the research forms in 
present use by twenty-six cities carrying on 
vocational guidance programs. Mr. J. V. 
Hanna of Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
Illinois, promises an exhibit of personnel 
records and miscellaneous forms and publica- 
tions, originally collected for a recent meeting 
of the Vocational Education Association. 


And, lest we forget — 
RAILROAD CERTIFICATES 


Issued to members in good standing of the 
National Education Association. If in arrears, 
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check for dues should accompany request for 
certificates. Address J. W. Crabtree, Secre- 
tary, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., or your State N.E.A. Director. 


Rate One and one-half fare for the 
round trip. 


Dates of Sale February 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
and 23. 


Return Limit Midnight, March 3. 
Validation At regular railroad ticket offices 
in Washington. 


Ticket Forms Some ticket agents do not keep 
on hand the round-trip forms. 
It will be wise to consult your 
ticket agent on this point well 
in advance. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


Soo 


WASHINGTON’S largest and most 
superbly appointed hotel offers to a 
discriminating public accommodations 


unsurpassed by any hotel in America. 


A cuisine embracing the dishes of 
many nations, and capable of provid- 
ing the simplest continental breakfast 
or the most elaborate banquet, is a 


part of Tue MayrLowe_Enr service. 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
MIDWAY BETWEEN THE WHITE HOUSE AND DUPONT CIRCLE 
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Far Western Dates of sale and return limits 
States modified on account of greater 
distance. Consult your own 

ticket agent. 


Neglect No adjustment of fare can be 
made for anyone who ne- 
glects to secure in advance the 
railroad identification certifi- 
cate and to purchase a round- 
trip ticket. 


Conference Headquarters: The Washington 
Hotel. Rates there and at the Willard and 
Mayflower are given on page 177 of the Jan- 
uary issue of the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. 

Here’s to a pleasant and profitable meeting! 


AnnE 8. Davis, Secretary, 
National V ocational Guidance Association, 
Chicago. 
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BUSINESS 
EMPLOYMENTS 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


“The most modern methods of business or- 
ganization and activity are shown by numerous 
charts, diagrams, descriptive and critical ma- 
terial. Statistics from the national census have 
been included also. Business experts have been 
consulted at every’ step and have given hearty 
approval to the author’s work. The volume pre- 
sents for the first time in a simple and in 
manner the nature, extent, opportunities and 
high demands of the business world.’”’ — Current 
Education. 


“It should be of special interest to all teachers of 
commercial subjects in high schools and should 
have an influence in the general introduction of 
more fundamental questions into the commercial 
curriculums of our high schools.’ — Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision. 


“‘Accurate and detailed information regarding 
conditions in business, valuable alike for voca- 
tional counselors, for young people entering oc- 
cupations, and for ambitious workers desiring 
promotion.” — The School Review. 


“Mr. Allen has produced a valuable contribu- 
tion, both because of the specific information 
which he has given and because the method em- 
ployed is indicative of what may be done for 
other kinds of occupations.”’ — The Survey. 


“It will serve excellently for class use in those 
schools which give a course in occupations to help 
pupils in their choice of a life work.’ —T 
Progressive Teacher. 

‘* Aside from the uses for which it is intended, the 
book will be a revelation of the intricacies of busi- 
ness machinery to every one who looks into it.” 
New York Sun. 

“This book can be confidently recommended to 
all teachers interested in the workaday world.” 
— The School World. 

‘Every school library and every person attempt- 
ing to do vocational guidance work will want a 
copy of the book.” — Industrial Arts Magazine. 


Price, $1.25 plus postage 


Orders may be sent to 1 Lawrence Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass., or to the author’s Boston 
address: 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


So many books, pamphlets, and reprints 
of articles are received each month in the 
office of The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
that it is not possible to review them all at 
length in the columns of the magazine. 
While some of these may be of real value 
in the field of vocational guidance and be 
reviewed in a later issue, others are not of 
such a nature as to warrant lengthy review. 
In both cases the simple facts of publica- 
tion are herewith presented for our readers. 


Tae Human Factor. A Service for Indus- 
try. Vol. 1, No. 1, November 12, 1925. 
Published by The Massachusetts Society 
for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 5 Joy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Editor, Henry B. Elkind, 
M.D. Price, to non-residents of Massa- 
chusetts who are not members of the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, one year’s subscription (4 num- 
bers), 75 cents; single copy, 20 cents. 
“A digest of the best that is being done in 
personnel work in business and indus- 
try.” 

Scnoo. CortaGes For TRAINING In Home- 
Maxinc. A Study of School Practice 
Houses and Home Economics Cottages 
by James Ford and Blanche Halbert. 
Better Homes in America, Herbert 
Hoover, President, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. Publication 
No. 9 — October, 1925. Pamphlet, pp. 
36. Price, 10 cents. 

Aputt EDUCATION AND THE LiBpRARY. Vol. 
I, No. 5, July, 1925. Issued seven times 
a year by the American Library Associa- 
tion, 86 East Randolph St., Chicago, Illi- 
nois. These bulletins are mailed free to 
all members of the American Library 
Association and to a limited number of 
other persons interested in the subject of 
adult education. 

MAcQuaRRIE TEST FOR MECHANICAL ABIL- 
iry, Tryout Ser. A Simple Group Per- 
formance Test for the Use of School 
Counselors and Personnel Managers. 
T. W. MacQuarrie, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education and Director of Metropolitan 
College, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 
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MEET THE 

FOREMOST EDUCATORS 
AND 

BE ONE OF THEM! 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


EDITED BY 


A. E. Wrvsuip and A. W. BeLpIneG 


has been “THe MAGAZINE OF THE 
Leavers” for half a century. 


Issued Weekly. $3.00 a year. 50 issues 
SPECIMEN ON REQUEST 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 BEACON STREET Boston 
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A Guide to the Study 


of Occupations 
New and Revised Edition 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance in 
Harvard University $2.50 


“Teachers of vocations and vocational 
counselors should certainly have access 
to the volume.” — Elementary School 
Journal. ‘“‘The fundamental nature 
of the material should make this guide 
of great value to all interested in voca- 
tional guidance.” — School Review. 
“Altogether a most useful book.” — 
Journal of Education (London). ‘‘Mr. 
Allen’s book is a good contribution to 
the working equipment of a vocational 
counselor. The material is excellently 
arranged for reference.’”’ — The Sur- 
vey. The volume was included by the 
New York State Library in its selected 
list of ‘‘ Best Books of 1921 for a small 
public library.” 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall - - - Cambridge, Mass. 




















OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


A Federation of Branch Organizations 
An Organization Concerned with Educational and Vocational Guidance 


President 
DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
Green Hall, University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
First Vice-President 
A. H. EDGERTON 
Chairman, Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation and Applied Arts 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Second Vice-President 
MAX F. MEYER 
Executive Secretary, Kansas - Missouri 
Branch of The Psychological Corporation 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Secretary 


ANNE 8S. DAVIS 
Director, Vocational Guidance 
460 South State Street, Chicago, II. 


Treasurer 
HAROLD H. BIXLER 
Director of Guidance and Research, Board 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
HARRY D. KITSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
MARY STEWART 
Director, Junior Division, U.S. Department 
of Labor, U.S. Employment Service 
Washington, D.C. 
MARY H. 58S. HAYES 
Director, Vocational Service for Juniors 
New York City 
EDWARD RYNFARSON 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
FREDERICK J. ALLEN, Ez officio 
Research Associate, Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard University 
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ADVISORY BOARD: THE PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES 
OF THE BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Branch Associations 


New York City 


President. H. M. JeErrerson 
Secretary. Erne. T. Girror 
40 Irving Place, New York 


Minneapolis 


President. MILpRED ROSENSTIEL 
Secretary-Treasurer. W.H. SHEPHARD 
North High School 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


President. Evmira Lopor 
Secretary. Ruts J. Wooprurr 
Miller School 
Howard and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia. 


New England 
President. Miss Susan J. Ginn 
Secretary. Frepericx J. ALLEN 
1 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Southern California 


President. Hersert F. Ciarxk 
Secretary. E.iza R. Penpry 
Le Con 


te Junior High School, Hollywood 
Cincinnati 


President. Joun T. Fac 
Secretary. Epira M. Campseii 
Vocational Bureau, School Department 


California 


President. N.D. Coox 
GRANVILLE ©. THomas 


1239 Oxford St., Berkeley 


Kansas City (Kansas) 


President. I. B. MorGan 
Secretary. W. P. Harriss 
1336 Waverly Avenue 


Washington (D. C.) 
President. Miss L. C. RanpoLPa 


—— J. Tanpy Brown 
ioza Vocational School 


Rochester, New York 


President. E. A. Roperts 
Secretary. Mrs. Susan Howe. 
Rochester Continuation School 


Western Pennsylvania 


President. Oxtve N. Loerr_er 
Secretary. Epira N. Gunn 
Perry Junior High School, Pittsburgh. 


New Orleans 


President. Garrett P. Wycxorr 
Secretary. Emma Pritcuarp Coo.Ley 
Orleans Parish School Board 


North Eastern Ohio 


President. Wrt11am L. Connor 
Secretary. Irene RIevey 
Prospect and E. 18th St., Cleveland 


Teachers College Chapter, 
Columbia University 


President. Gorpon GRANT 
Secretary-Treasurer. Expon 8. Usry 


Missouri 
Executive Secretary. Max F. Meyer 
503 Stewart Road, Columbia 


St. Louis, Missouri 
President. ALMA FLETCHER 


o—. Miss E. M. Rippie 
Psychiatrie Clinic, Municipal Courts 


Colorado 


President. L. Taomas Hopxins 
. Hature Dickinson 
McPhee & McGinnity, Denver 


Wisconsin 


President. 8. Lewis Lanp 
Secretary. Reatna E. Groves 
Madison Vocational School 
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